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There can be no finer turning plow 


Experienced farmers know that there can 
be no finer plow than the Avery Mixed Land. 
Its material and workmanship in share and 
mouldboard, and its incomparable sturdiness 
of construction throughout, mark it as indeed 
the aristocrat among turning plows. 


In field performance the Avery Mixed Land 
Plow is no less unusual, Every ounce of mate- 
rial, every superiority of design and every 
improvement of construction has been meas- 
ured by the yardstick of performance. It is 
built to do more and better plowing with less 
effort for team and driver. 


#® The Avery Mixed Land Plow is at home in 
all ordinary soils and under all average condi- 
tions. It turns sod or stubble, in loam, clay or 
mixed land. It is all you have long hoped for 
in an all-purpose plow. 


The Avery Mixed Land Plow is built in the 
world’s finest implement factory and is an 
example of what Avery’s century of experience 
means to buyers of farm implements. Its 
unusual merit entitles it to your most careful 
consideration. Call on your Avery dealer for 
a complete demonstration. Or write us for 
descriptive literature. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky, (Established 1825) 


CUncorporated 1877) 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements, and Champion harvesting and haying machines. 


Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


Mixed Land Plow 
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This Issue and Next 


By the Managing Editor 


1AT is the besa eatiniiniees Ata id 
Wiial s the mystery surrot ie K, 
Le Movne ? Why 1 1d 7 1 

































should e so 
secretive about his past? Why ould 
he be so anxious to keep hims part 
from others? These are som the 
questions that will puzzle you from the 
outset of this splendid story. As jnstall- 
ment after installment appears, the mys- 
tery deepens as the traits of a wonder- 
ful character are brought to licht. 
Page 3. 
we HW 
Stories of the Old South never crow 
tiresome. From the time we, as chil- 


dren, used to sit on Grandaddv’s knee 
and listen to him tell the older folks 


about pioneer days and the war, until 
we have grown up, these stories | al- 
ways had a wholesome interest us. 
More of these stories which were sent 


in response to The Progressive Farmer's 
contest on this subject, are given this 
week. Page 10. 
Be Se OMe 

Merry Christmas to everybody! The 
editor says, “Hlere’s wishing for every 
member of every Progressive [Farmer 
family, scattered in 400.000 homes all 
the way from historic Potomac ic- 
turesque Rio Grande, the happiest of all 
Christmases! We wish we could see 


every little tot in every home as he 
opens his Christmas stocking. We wish 
we could see the light on the f of ev- 
erywhite-haired mother and father as 
they welcome home, grown-up sons and 
daughters who have wandered off and 
now come back for Christmas to the old 
home nest and the happy memories of 
childhood Although we cann per- 
sonally witness or share in this happi- 
ness in each Progressive Far: home, 
we she uld like for every read f el 
that The Progressive Farmer d ish 
him happiness and that we would say in 
the language of Tiny Tim’s i 
benediction: ‘God bless us everyone!” 
P 2 4. 
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CHAPTER I 


HE Street stretched away north and south in 

two lines of ancient houses that seemed to meet 

in the distance. The man found it infinitely in- 
viting, It had the well-worn look of an old coat, 
shabby but comfortable. The thought of coming there 
to live pleased him. Surely here would be peace— 
long evenings in which to read, quiet nights in which 
to sleep and forget. It was an impression of home, 
really, that it gave. The man did not know that, or 
care particularly. He had been wandering about a 
lomg time—not in years, for he was less than thirty. 
Rut it seemed a very long time. 

At the little house no one had seemed to think about 
references. He could have given one or two, of a 
sort. He had gone to considerable trouble to get 
them; and now, not to have them asked for— 

There was a house across and a little way down the 
Street, with a card in the window that said: “Meals, 
twenty-five cents.” Evidently the midday meal was 
over; men who looked like clerks and small shopkeep- 
ers were hurrying away. The Nottingham curtains 
were pinned back, and just inside the window a throaty 
barytone was singing: 

“Home is the hunter, home from the hill; 
And the sailor, home from sea.” 

Across the street, the man smiled grimly. Home! 

For perhaps an hour Joe Drummond had been wan- 
dering up and down the Street. His straw hat was set 
on the back of his head, for the evening was warm; 
his slender shoulders, squared and resolute at eight, 
by nine had taken on a disconsolate droop. Under a 
street lamp he consulted his watch, but even without 
that he knew what the hour was. Prayer meeting 
at the corner church was over; boys of his own age 
were ranging themsetves along the curb, waiting for 
the girl of the moment. When she came, a youth 
would appear miraculously beside her, and the world- 
old pairing off would have taken place. 

The Street emptied. The boy wiped the warm band 
ot his hat and slapped it on his head again. She was 
always treating him like this—keeping him hanging 
about, and then coming out, perfectly calm and cer- 
tain that he would still be waiting. By George, he'd 
fool her, for once: he’d go away, and let her worry. 
She would worry. She hated to hurt any one. Ah! 

Across the street, under an old ailanthus tree, was 
the house he watched, a small brick, \with shallow 
wooden steps and—curious architecture of the Middle 
West sixties—a wooden cellar door beside the steps. 

In some curious way it preserved an air of distinc- 
tion among its more pretentious neighbors, much as a 
very old lady may now and then lend tone to a smart 
gathering. On either side of it, the taller houses had 
ali appearance of protection rather than of patronage. 
It was a matter of self-respect, perhaps. No win- 
dows on the Street were so spotlessly curtained, no 
doormat so accurately placed, no “yard” in the tear so 
tidy with morning-glory vines over the whitewashed 
fence. 

The June moon had risen, sending broken shafts of 
white light through the ailanthus to the house door. 
When the girl came at last, she stepped out into a 
world of soft lights and wavering shadows, fragrant 
with tree blossoms not yet overpowering, hushed of 
its daylight sounds of playing children and moving 
traffic. 


The house had .been warm, Her brown hair lay 





i moist on the forehead; her thin white dress was tuftied 
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ITH this our Christmas issue we are 

pushing aside the more serious things and 

giving the first few chapters of one of the 
finest serial stories of recent years. If you like 
a story teeming with love, start to finish, if you 
like a touch of mystery, if you like a story of life 
as it is lived, you will certainly like K. For an 
all absorbing story of a great character doing 
good unto others, start K with this installment. 
Once started you won't miss a chapter 











in at the throat. She stood on the steps, the door 
closed behind her, and threw out her arms in a swift 
gesture to the cool air. The moonlight clothed her as 
with a garment. From across the street the boy watched 
her with adoring, humble eyes. All his courage wag 
for those hours when he was not with her. 

“Hello, Joe.” 

“Hello, Sidney.” 

He crossed over, emerging out of the shadows into 
her enveloping radiance. His ardent young eyes wor- 
shiped her as he stood on the pavement. 

“T’'m late. 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 


I was taking out bastings for mother.” 


Sidney sat down on the doorstep, and the boy drop- 
ped at her feet. 

“I thought of going to prayer meeting, but mother 
was tired. Was Christine there?” 

a 

He was at his ease now. 
and lay back on his elbows, ostensibly to look at the 
moon. Actually his brown eyes rested on the face of 
the girl above him. 


Palmer THlowe took her home.” 


He had discarded his hat, 


He was very happy 
“He’s crazy about Chris. She's good-looking, but 
she’s not my sort.” 

“Pray, what ts your sort?” 

“TO 


She laughed softly. “You're a goose, Joe!” 


She settled herself more comfortably on the door- 
step and drew a long breath 
“How tired IT am! Oh—TI haven't told you. We've 


taken a roomer!” 
“A what?” 
“A roomer.” 

did not approve of roomers. 

rent. It’s my doing, really. 


“A woman ?” 


She was half apologetic. The Street 
“It will help with the 
Mother is scandalized.” 


“A man.” 

“What sort of man?” 

“How do I know? He 
you in a week.” 


is coming tonight. I'll tell 


Joe was sitting bolt upright now, a little white. 

“Is he young?” 

“He’s a good bit older than you, but that’s not say- 
ing he’s old.” 

Joe was twenty-one, and sensitive of his youth, 
“He'll be crazy about you iu two days.” 

She broke into delighted laughter 

“T'll not fall in love with him—you can be certain of 
that. His hair is quite 


gray over his ears.” 


He is tall and very solemn. 


Joe cheered. 
* “What's his name?” 

“K, Le Moyne.” 

a 

“That’s what he said.” 

Interest in the reomer died- away. The boy feli.into 
ecstasy of content that. always. came.with. Sidney's 
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presence. 


It was easy enough to plan conversations with 
Sidney when he was away from her. But, at her feet, 
with her soft skirts touching him as she moved, her 
eager face turned to him, he was miserably speechless. 


words. 


Unexpectedly, Sidney yawned. fle was outraged 

“Tf you're sleepy—” 

“Don’t be silly. I love having you. I sat up late 
last night, reading. I wonder what you think of 
this: one of the characters in the book I was reading 
says that every man who—who cares for a womeu 
leaves his mark on her! I suppose she tries to be- 
come what he thinks she is, for the time anyhow, and 
is never just her old self again,” 

She said “cares for” instead of “loves.” It is one 
of the traditions of youth to avoid the direct issue in 
life’s greatest game. Perhaps “love” is left to the fer- 
vent vocabulary of the lover. Certainly, as if tread- 
ing on dangerous ground, Sidney avoided it. 

“Every man! How many men are supposed to care 
for a woman, anyhow?” 

“Well, there’s the boy who—likes her when they’re 
both young.” 

A bit of innocent mischief this, but Joe straight- 
ened, 

“Then they both outgrow that foolishness. After that 
there are usually two rivals, and she marries one of 
them—that’s three. And—” 

“Why do they always outgrow that 
His voice was unsteady. 

“Oh, I dont know. 
I'm only telling you what the book said.” 

“Tt’s a silly book.” 

“T don’t believe it’s true,’ she confessed, 
got started I just read on. I was curious.” 


foolishness ?” 


One’s ideas change, Anyhow, 


“When | 


More eager than curious, had she only known, She 
was fairly vibrant with the zest of living. Sitting on 
the steps of the little brick house, her busy mind was 
carrying her on to where, beyond the Street, with its 
dingy lamps and blossoming ailanthus, lay the world 
that was some day to lie to her hand. Not ambition 
called her, but life. 

The boy was different. Where her future lay visu- 
alized before her, heroic deeds, great ambitions, wide 
charity, he planned years with her, selfish, contented 
years. As different as smug, satisfied summer from 
visionary, palpitating spring, he was for her—but she 
was for all the world. 

By shifting his position his lips came close to her 
bare young arm, It tempted him. 

“Don't read that nonsense,” he said, his eyes on the 
arm. “And—I'll never outgrow my foolishness about 
you, Sidney.” 

Then, because he could not help it, he bent over and 
kissed her arm, 

She was just eighteen, and Joe’s devotion was very 
pleasant. She thrilled to the touch of his lips on hee 
flesh; but she drew her arm away. 

“Please—I don’t like that sort of thing.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt isn’t right. 
looking out of the windows.” 

The drop from her high standard of 
wrong to the neighbors’ curiosity appealed suddenly 
to her sense of humor. She threw back her head and 
laughed. He joined her, after an uncomfortable mo- 
ment. But he was very much in earnest. He sat, 
bent forward, turning his new straw hat in his hands 
Some of the fellows 
I’m not like 


His voice was husky. 


Besides, the neighbors are always 


right and 


“T guess you know how I feel. 
have crushes on, girls and get over them. 
vos. svvnsesSGQntinued.on page 8, column 1) oo), 


His inarticulate young soul was swelling: 
with thoughts that he did not know how to put into 
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A Happy Christmas to Everybody 


T IS entirely appropriate that we have on our cover 

page this week a reproduction of Millet’s famous 
= painting, “The Angelus’—the scene wherein two 
humble French peasants pause in their toil as the sound 
of the distant church-bell summons them to a moment 
of prayer. Their work and their lives are glorified by 
a touch of divinity; their eyes catch a glimpse of light 
from another world and their ears a hint of music 
from distant spheres. 





So it is that Christmas comes to our whole weary 
earth, From year’s end to year’s end we plan and 
work and suffer to achieve material ends, but once each 
year the bells of Christmas ring out and we 
from the strife of getting and spending “to hear the 
angels sing.” For one day at least it seems easy for 
almost the whole race to believe in the teachings of the 
Founder of Christmas. We forget our concern for to- 
morrow; we put aside our anxiety as to how we are to 
be fed or wherewithal we are to be clothed, and we 
find by actual test that the greatest happiness is found 
in becoming as little children—free from all hatreds 
and jealousies of our fellow mortals and free from all 
anxieties for the morrow. “For of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven.” 


cease 


Here’s wishing for every member of every Progres- 
sive Farmer family, scattered in 400,000 homes all the 
way from historic Potomac to picturesque Rio Grande, 
the happiest of all Christmases! We wish we could 
see every little tot in every home as he opens his 
Christmas stocking. We wish we could see the light 
on the face of every father and mother as they watch 
the happiness of rosy-cheeked boys and girls. We 
wish we could see the smiles of every white-haired 
mother and father as they welcome home grown-up 
sens and daughters who have wandered off and now 
come back for Christmas to the old home nest and the 
happy memories of childhood. 


Although we cannot personally witness or share in 
this happiness in each Progressive Farmer home, we 
should like for every reader to feel that The Progres- 
sive Farmer does wish him happiness and that we 
would say in the language of Tiny Tim’s Christmas 
benediction: ‘God bless us everyone!” 


Come to the Short Course January 9-16 


HE North Carolina State 
and Engineering, Raleigh, is offering four special 
short courses January 9-16. These courses are open 


College of Agriculture 


» both farm men and farm women and no charge is 
aude for tuition. The only expenses are railway fare, 
board, and lodging. The college does well to offer 
this work in midwinter when farmers can leave the 
farm most conveniently and while they are consider- 
ing probable changes for the improvement of farm 
business. 

One of these courses is on cotton, tobacco, and small 
grain; another on fruits and vegetables: another on 
farm dairying; and the fourth on poultry raising. 
Thus we have one or more courses suited to every 
farmer in the state. 

To illustrate the practical character of these courses, 
consider some of the kinds of work one has to do in 
the poultry course: pick out the right location for a 
farm poultry house and yard; make out a bill of lum- 
ber and materials and help build a poultry house; mix 
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rations and feeds for different purposes; grade, pack 
and ship eggs and poultry—in fact do pretty nearly 
everything that can be done in the poultry yard at this 
time of the year. And it is the same way with farm 
and horticultural crops and with dairying. In the 
garden and orchard we will be told how, shown how, 
and then we must actually do the work ourselves. 

A full thousand hustling, enterprising, North Caro- 
lina farmers, and a thousand older farm boys who 
have quit school but want to increase their efficiency, 
ought to take just one week_off to attend this farmers’ 
short course next month. No matter whether you 
wish to be a better cotton farmer, tobacco farmer, 
fruit or truck-grower, poultryman or dairyman it will 
pay to come. You will forever after have more in- 
formation than before, and feel just a little prouder 
of yourself for having had the enterprise to come. 

Probably no other week of your whole life will help 
you so much in your work as the week of January 
9-16 if you will only break loose from tradition and 


come to Raleigh then. Why not try it? 


Don't Overlook Home Markets 


HAT old saying, “Far off cows have long 

horns,” seems to be especially applicable in the 

matter of marketing farm products. Many folks 
make desperate efforts to market their produce in the 
larger cities, hundreds of miles away, and pay little or 
no attention to the home market. As a result, much of 
the produce shipped to distant markets finds its way 
back to the local market and in many instances right 
near where it is grown. 

In this connection we note that the United States 
Department of Agriculture recently made a survey in 
Altoona, Penn, The farmers in that section are en- 
gaged principally in potato growing, dairying, poultry 
and egg production, They probably produce enough 
of these to entirely supply the local market at Altoona. 
Yet investigation showed that less than 10 per cent 
of the eggs, 12 per cent of the potatoes, and 22 per 
cent of the dressed poultry used in Altoona consum- 
igg district was produced in the county in which Al- 
toona is located. The produce of these farmers was 
shipped to distant markets, and the produce of farm- 
ers from other sections shipped into Altoona. This 
same thing is going on all over the country, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the important reasons for the great 
difference between the price received by the producer 
and that paid by the consumer. 


The investigation made in Altoona showed that 
from 15 to 40 cents a bushel was added to the price of 
potatoes as freight cost. This is not the railroad’s 
fault, but the fault of the producer and the fact that 
he seems to persistently overlook the home market. 
Of course one must ship to distant markets when the 
local markets will not take the produce at a reason- 
able price, but these home markets should be culti- 
vated and studied. 


Peanut Association Well Managed 


HE peanut growers’ codperative marketing asso- 
ciation has had more than its share of trouble. 
To begin with, it was not organized on the true 
codperative basis and had to be made over. Then it 
violated a fundamental codperative principle by select- 
ing a manager who had conflicting private interests. 
Then it got a manager whose health broke down. It 
naturally got balled up. But it has now a thoroughly 
experienced and capable peanut man in charge, has cut 
overhead expenses to a minimum, and is on the best 
basis it has ever been on. 
We hope our peanut growers will see it through. By 
using the organization they can cash in on the experi- 
ence they have already paid for. This should be done. 


Transplanting Old Folks is Risky 


T’S hard to transplant an old tree. It is almest 
equally hard to transplant old men and women who 
have lived long at one place or in one line of work. 
Moving to town has destroyed the happiness of many 
an old couple. They cannot get adjusted to a wholly 
new environment. They find it hard to make new 
friends. They have always worked hard and found 


interest in work; hence loafing quickly palls on them. 


It is better for the old folks of the farm to stay on 
the farm. When old people cannot work as hard as 
they have worked, then they should be drawn to some 
lighter work which yet has responsibilities that will 
keep up their interest and enthusiasm. The old men 
can no longer clear land, dig stumps or ditches, nor 
can they follow a walking plow regularly. But there 
are so many things that they can do—even to driving 
the sulky plow, riding cultivator, and other improved 
implements. They can do well the work of garden, 
orchard and vineyard. Some of the happiest old men 
in the country are some who have mastered the fine 
art of gardening Old people may have a talent for 
keeping bees. Why not dowble the number of hens* 
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and put Grandmother in charge of them? Why not 
turn the hogs over to Grandfather and buy one or 
two purebred ‘sows; or start a flock of sheep—his 
sheep? There is something that old folks can do and 
will do if permitted—something suited to their strength 






something that will 
days and happiness. 


and interests, bring contentment 
and health and increase their 
It is better to find farm work suited to the old 


iciks rather than try to transplant them. 


Cotton Crop Practically Marketed in 
Four Months 


RING the ten years, 1912-1913 to 1921-22, 
armers marketed their cotton most largely from 
September 1 to December 31. In the three 
nonths September, October and November, 56.2 per 
cent, or more than half the crop, was marketed. In 
the jour months from September to December 31, 67 
per cent, or two-thirds of the entire crop was mar- 
keted, and during the half year, September to Febru- 

y inclusive, 80 per cent of the crop has been mar- 

ected. This leaves only 20 per cent or one-fifth of 
he total crop to be marketed during the other half of 
the cotton year. 

Less cotton is marketed in July than any other 
month, and the next smallest is August. Most cot- 
ton is marketed in October and the next largest quan- 
tity is marketed in November. The following shows 
the average percentages marketed each 
the ten-year period. 


month for 


Month Percentages marketed 
PCE eer Scabwevewced ‘ ¥60 as: Se 
EN rar aoe ‘seeaanes 12.4 
eae ibenneene sews ° <. aoe 
November ....... , ; wesses Ae 
ED ag sans cepted eee vhedaeesaaancene 14.4 
BE  curcatdenves a ereery rr rer ee 7.7 
February ..... - . 4 ace ue 5.4 
EE on 4 00 dkeatienes Pe , gcacks- 
DEE Nad@eened eothdeesnssnenedeveeedndsecbaenes 4.0 
MEE: <isecs paws pannenave 3.6 
MD Sivvtetegenernscaatheeeend vnees 3.4 
DY .chesdaaneseNiatckcvreteseaphbenwcesiadouss 1.8 


Cotton is used throughout the entire year, therefore 
should be marketed throughout the whole year. It ts 
used in nearly the same quantities each month and, 
therefore, should be marketed in nearly the same 
quantities each month. 

Some one must carry the cotton from picking to 
the time it is consumed. If the producers can do this 

cheaper than the speculators, as they certainly can by 
coéperative effort, then every effort should be made to 
break up the old dumping methods and _ substitute 
the orderly marketing of the crop in as nearly as prac- 
ticable equal quantities each of the twelve months. 

The coéperative marketing associations are doing 
considerable in this line, but until they control a larger 
proportion of the entire crop they can not rapidly 
change the established practices and entirely break up 
the old suicidal dumping methods of marketing the 
cotton crop. 


E REGRET that V. P. I. has not found it prac- 

ticable to offer a winter short course for Virginia 
farmers this year. Clemson College also makes it a 
practice to give short courses in summer instead of 
winter. Any Virginia or South Carolina farmer who 
wishes to take a short course next month, however, 
be heartily welcomed at the North Carolina State 
short course. 





College 


T! 1E South Carolina Sweet Potato Growers’ Codper- 
fine example of successful co- 
Gperative marketing. It has sold out at excellent 
prices the entire crop turned over to it by South Caro- 
lina growers and is now offering to handle potatoes 
for North Carolina growers, in order to supply the 
large patronage the South Carolina organization has 
Interested North Carolina farmers who are 
ling to get together and carload lots of 
good grade ought to find out the excellent prices the 
ficient manager, Mr. T. B. Young, of Florence, is 
pared to offer. 


ative Association is a 


built up. 


provide 


F -W pictures of country life are as famous as “The 


igelus,”’ by Millet, reproduced on our cover page 
week. The original was sold. years ago i0F 


$150,000, As Dr. J. 
‘I am always impressed by a suggestion t 
comes to me in ‘The Angelus,’ the familiar 
picture where two peasants are standing in 
the field resting for a moment from their labor. 


Jowett has said: 


There is a church upon the horizon, and from the 
tower there has come the sumnzcns which makes 
the toilers stand in the attitude of homage 


and intercession. But the } inter has broughi a 
ray of light and flung it upon the barrow and the 
spade, the implements of labor. And that is what 
we ought to see when we go to our daily toil. 
There must not only be a light on the sanctuary, 
but there must be a sign of the divine thought and 
care upon the commonest implements and. minis- 
tries with which we earn our daily bread.” 














~ ~ 


7 Old Times in the South: 1855-186 


Memories of Ten Wonderful Years—By MRS. ALICE E. BROWN 


ies are of happiness and pleasure—seeing our family 

and the whole neighborhood fixing for the big as- 
sociation at the neighboring church. The men went 
and built wooden “tents” while the women at home 
cooked pound cakes on the fireplace; we had no cook 
stoves in those days. 

When the day came, all of us children went in the 
four-horse wagon; my father, mother, and two oldest 
sisters went in the carriage; and when we got there it 
seemed like there were hundreds of little houses ev- 
erywhere. It was not long until the whole place was 
covered with people, and oh, the happy meetings of 
friends and kinsfolk, hugging, crying, and laughing! 


].—Church Meetings, Corn Shuckings, 
School Openings 
Tiree had church conference in the house and 





I: 1855 I was five years old, and my earliest memor- 


preaching under a brush arbor, the people being 
called together at 10 o'clock by someone blowing 
Soon church and tents would be crowded 
with people as thick as bees. At night there would be 
preaching at the church and at tent. And they had 
shouting in those days—old and young, white and 
black, shouting. They could not keep from it, for they 
were all happy and they had soul-stirring preachers. 
Monday the parting came. Then all went home happy 
and ready for work, for everybody worked in those 
days. The girls spun and wove and sewed while the 
men made and gathered the crops. 

Late in each fall would come one of the happy events 
of the year, the corn shucking. The corn would be 
gathered and put. in a long pile, the invitations given, 
and just about dark you would hear the darkies start 
from all quarters, singing corn songs, “Round the 
Corn, Sallie”: 

“Away over the river where I was born, 
We made beans and hom’ny corn.” 

They would carry all parts, and how they would 
shuck corn! There was a leader who would get a big 
ear of corn and walk on top of the pile and sing and 
“call the sheep” and all the rest would answer... Now 
that singing was pretty! When through shucking they 
would take the man of the house and put him in a 
chair, take him into the house, and sit him down and 
comb his hair, and sing all the time. Later all would 
eat supper and go home, singing as they went. 


II.—Merry Old Fimes Christmas Days 


HRISTMAS in those dear old days? Well, I 
C don’t think there has ever been so much happi- 

ness with white and black. “What made us chil- 
dren so happy was not looking for Santa Claus, but 
looking for a new dress and new shoes. The shoe- 
maker would come about two weeks before Christmas. 
He would take the measure of our feet (how well I 
remember that I was afraid he would cut off my toes!) 
and those would be our first shoes for the winter and 
we would not put them on till Christmas morning. 
Fveryone was expecting a big time at Christmas and 
everyone was busy getting ready. On Christmas Eve, 
Negroes would pass in droves; they had been hired out 
to work in turpentine forests farther South and now 
were on the way home to take Christmas. They were 
so happy, singing and blowing bugles. It seemed as if 
they could not walk fast enough. All day long you 
could hear singing and the axes cutting wood and pil- 
ing it high; one especially big stick was always cut to 
be put on Christmas morning. The darkies would be- 
gin at dark to pat, dance, and sing. One of their songs 
Was : 


a trumpet. 


“Christmas is comin’, it’s most here, 

And every poor Negro wants his share.” 
Everybody was up before day Christmas, shooting 
big guns, and you could hear my grandfather’s old 
Negroes coming singing and hollering. Father always 
gave them a dram apiece Christmas morning, and oh! 
such bowing and scraping, patting and dancing, as 
they would do all over the yard! 

I had two grown brothers and two grown sisters 
and they were lively and full of fun. Company would 
begin to come in on Christmas Eve and very often 
the house would be full. But in those good old days 
it was all right, for “the more the merrier.” Aiter 
Supper they would all go into the parlor. he boys 
Would get partners and march around, singing some 
Play song. My father would run in and get him a 
Partner and march around with them. The old folks 
Were just as lively and full of fun, and did love to see 
the young folks enjoy themselves. There was not any 
cing in our house, but they had some fast get- 





INCE this is the Christmas issue of The 

Progressive Farmer and also an “Old Folks 

Special,” I am going to get right up out of 
my chair and give my seat to a lady. And cer- 
tainly no one will blame me for doing so. when 
they learn that I am giving 
my chair to a very dear old 
lady, a sister of my father’s, 
and she is going to tell us 
something about the Christ- 
mases she knew in the Old 
South, sixty years ago and 
more, on my grandfather's 
farm. 

And not only will she tell 
of the Christmases then, but 
of the daily life on this typical Southern 
farm in_ the late 50's, then of the threat- 
ening war clouds, and then, of the days when her 
“second oldest brother” (who was my father) 
and her youngest brother went away with thou- 
sands of others to follow Lee and Jackson and 
“the stars and bars.’ And finally of the days 
when peace came again and the boys in gray with 
dauntless daring and unembittered souls took up 
the task of rebuilding their wasted land. 

If ever any of us have been tempted these. last 
five years to lose courage and the nerve to “carry 
on,” let us think for a moment of what these 
brave men and women, ancestors of ours, suffered 
and endured without losing heart or the will to 
pluck victory out of defeat. 

CLARENCE POE. 





CLARENCE POE 


|: 1858 a large comet was seen in the sky. 











about plays, “Scotch ramble,” “steal partners,” etc. 
The play songs were very pretty. One was: 

“We are marching on to old Quebec, 

The drums and fife a-beating, 

The Americans they are gaining the day 

And the British are retreating.” 

When they were tired they would have sitting plays 
—thimble, Blind Bob, wiggle Simon. There were 
quiltings and candy pullings to go to all Christmas 
week. The girls were all good horseback riders and 
they would spend the day racing and riding, the old 
folks at home receiving, company, and going from 
house to house frolicking and having a big time. 


III.—Young Folks Married Early 


HERE was good farming in our country then, 

too. Everybody made plenty and enjoyed it and 
shared it with others. A boy would usually stay at 
home and work with his father till he was twenty-one. 
Then he was given a horse, bridle, and saddle. If he 
was smart, he would go to work, and work and save 
till he was, say, twenty-five years old, and then he 
would get him a buggy and a wife. If the father was 


A CHRISTMAS POEM: “O, LITTLE 
TOWN OF BETHLEHEM” 


NE of the most beautiful Christmas 

poems ever written is “O Little Town 

of Bethlehem,” by the late Bishop Phil- 
lips Brooks: 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless* sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy darkness shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 





SS SS Sr 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wond’ring love, 

O morning stars together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the King 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
he wondrous gift is giv’nt 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heav’n. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
he dear Christ enters in. 


SS SS SS Se ae ee ea ee 


O holy child of Bethlehem! 
lescend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in; 
Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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able, he would give his son a piece of land. 
young man would go to cutting logs and splitting 


boards. Then he would get everything right where 
his house was to be and invite the neighbors to a house 
raising. His house would be up and covered by night. 
In two or three weeks’ time he was ready to take his 
bride home. I can tell you now, just such homes as 
those helped to furnish the grit and nerve that so 
many men and women have and with which they are 
doing so much to build up the dear old South today. 

The old folks encouraged the young folks to marry 
young, and most of the girls married before twenty. 
Then, too, when a girl was fixing to marry, it did 
not take her six months to make her trousseau. She 
would invite her girl friends to help her sew, and in 
two or three weeks there would be lots of beautiful 
things and they were well made. Of course there was 
a big wedding and “infair” and lots of good things 
to eat. 


IV.—The Comet and the Gathering War 
Clouds 


It shone 
all night long and it was almost as bright as day. 
The old people would look at it with sad faces. One 

old lady whose father had been a captain during the 

Revolutionary War said that a comet appeared just 

before that war, so many people believed another war 

was coming. Just about’ that time John Brown went 
to Harper’s Ferry and stirred up the Negroes, trying 
to get them to rise up and fight for their freedom. The 

Negroes about home looked sad; did not have much 

to say. It seemed like they were looking for some- 

thing and did not know what. The white folks were 
very much excited. Men and women were seen hud- 
died up together talking in loW tones. Some white 
families slept in barns while other families would 
meet together at one place each night. They sent out 

“patrollers.’ They would start at eight o’clock and 

go to each Negro house and every Negro found at 

large without a pass was whipped and sent home. 
My father took a newspaper called The Spirit of the 

Age. When he got his paper and saw that John 

Brown was hung, all rejoiced and things quieted down 

somewhat. But still the prospect of war was all the 

talk and everybody was excited over the presidential 
election. The stage from Pittsboro would pass our 
house loaded with men. One night as they passed 
they had a band of music playing stirring airs. The 
great excitement had started and when war was de- 
clared the men were mustered in and put to drilling 


(Concluded on page 15, column 1) 


A Book to Get This Week 


W:: ARE again going to suggest that nobody 





ought to let Christmas week go by without 

reading or re-reading Dickens’ “4A Christmas 
Carol”—just as no family should go to bed next Mon- 
day night without having first read the first and 
second chapters of Luke. 


A Thought for the Week 


I: CAME a fiddler with a music-book, and went up 





to the lofty desk, and made an orchestva of it, and 

tuned like fifty stomach-aches. In 
Fezziwig, one vast substantial smile. In came the 
three Miss Fezziwigs, beaming and lovable. In came 
the six young followers whose hearts, they broke. In 
came all the young men and women’ employed in the 
business. In came the housemaid, with her cousin, the 
baker. In came the cook, with her brother’s particu- 
lar friend, the milkman. In came the boy from over 
the way, who was suspected of not having board 
enough from his master; trying to hide himself be- 
hind the girl from next door but one, who was proved 
to have had her ears pulled by her mistress. In they 
all came, one after another; some shyly, some boldly, 
some gracefully, some awkwardly, some pushing, some 
pulling; in they all came, anyhow and everyhow. 
Away they all went, twenty couples at once, hands half 
round and back again the other way; down the middle 
and up again; round and round in various stages of 
affectionate grouping; old top couple always turning 
up in the wrong place; new top couple starting off 
again, as soon as they got there; all top couples at last, 
and not a bottom one to help them. When this result 
was brought about, old Fezziwig, clapping his hands to 
stop the dance, cried out, “Well done!” and the fiddler 
plunged his hot face into a pot of porter, especially 
provided for the purpose. But scorning rest upon 
his reappearance, he instantly began again, though 
there were no dancers yet, as if the other fiddler had 
been carried home, exhausted, ona shutter; and he a 
bran;new man resolved to beat him out of sight, or 
perish—From the description of Mrs. Fezziwig’s 


came Mrs. 


Christmas party in “A Christmas Carol,” by Charles 
Dickens, 
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What Our Old Folks Are Doing 


This Happy Couple Are 
Friends of All the Children 


($10 Prize Letter) 
E ARE getting old, will soon be 80 
years old, but we are living happy 
all alone. We have a little home, raise 
chickens, berries, and have a garden. We 
kept a cow until last spring. We couldn't 
milk any longer so we sold her. All of 
the above was what we sold for our lit- 
tle income. We have always economized 
and now we have a little bank account, 
enough to take care of us. 

I had to give up the ministry on ac- 
count of heart trouble; still, I fill all calls 
on funeral occasions. I visit our hos- 
pitals and all the schools. We have near- 
ly 1,300 students in our schools and they 
are all my very best friends. We live 
just one mile out from Paris. The little 
children, the young folks, the middle- 
aged, and the old folks all visit us. They 
Wring and send us tokens of kindness, more 
especially if we should get sick. We had 
some little girls to spend the day with 
us yesterday. 

We go to bed early, get up early, and 
for our age we keep very well. I help 
my wife clean up the house, make up the 
bed, sweep the room, feed the chickens, 
bring in water and wood, and do every- 
thing outside. 

We have a comfortable little 
Our children are all married and living 
in their own homes. Our baby girl lives 
near us; she furnishes us with milk and 
butter. The other children are from 
Oklahoma to Florida, so we are some- 
what scattered, but we keep in touch 
with each other and visit. We think the 
good Lord has dealt very kindly with 
us. 


home. 


Yes, I served as a soldier under Gen. 
Forrest, Company B., Second Kentucky 
Cavalry; was captured at Mission Ridge, 
kept two winters in Rock Island, 
leased May 26, 1865. 


P. P,. PULLEN AND WIFE. 


re- 


He Farms by The Progressive 
Farmer 


HE oldest man in this community is 

Mr. M. A, Dickerson. He is now 89 
years old, and his health is very good 
yet. He is a farmer. He 
raises a nice hog every year and raises 
all of the corn it takes to supply his 
home and to feed his hog and chickens. 
He has the prettiest lot of chickens I 


prosperous 


ever saw. 
Mr. Dickerson likes very much to 
read The Progressive Farmer, and _ be- 


lieves very much in it. He is not a sub- 
scriber but I live close to him and every 
day that Mr. Dickerson me he 
wants to know if I have a new Pro- 
gressive Farmer. As soon as my paper 
comes and I read it over, I it to 
him and when he reads it you will hear 


sees 


carry 


him say, “If you work your crop as The 


Progressive Farmer says you will be 
sure to make a success.” And if you 
notice the next day you will find him 


trying to do just what The Progressive 
Farmer tells him. 


Beaufort County, S. C. 


‘Interesting Things Grandma 
Does 


VOU ot 


ET 


esting 


me tell some of the inter- 
things She 
as two fine milk cows, both purebred, 
milk and 
she churns and 
molds her butter in a round half-pound 
mold. She has plenty of milk and but- 
ter for home use and sells all the 

family does not for 
cents a pound. Her customers buy from 
her at that price the year round, re- 
gardless of market price. Thr 


Grandma _ does. 


h 


which produce much butter. 


Early in the morning 


butter 


her consume, 40 


butter- 


milk she feeds to the hogs which soon 
will fill the larder. 

Grandma has a pretty flock of chick- 
ens. This fall got a purebred 
rooster for another year’s breeding. She 
keeps 15 or 20 hens and two roosters to 
raise from each Early in March 
she begins to set eggs, and by the mid- 


she 


year. 


dle of April she has over 100 young 
chicks. 

In the afternoon and evening she 
makes tatting which she sells for a 


good price. Santa Claus always comes 
to see her and bring lots of nice things 
from the grandchildren. Oh, for more 
MABLE., 


grandmothers! 


Wake County, N. C. 


Truck Crops His Specialty 


Y FATHER, H. A. Davis of Meck- 


lenburg County, N. C., will be 74 
years old January 15, 1924. He has al- 

















OLD FOLKS AND YOUNG FOLKS, TOO 

Mr. and Mrs. D. T. Crute, successful farm- 
ers of Halifax County, Va., and some of their 
family. 


ways worked hard and he can do an av- 
erage day’s work yet for an old man. 


He is about as stout as he always was. 
He never was sick but very little in his 
life. He does not work any cotton, 
but corn, peas for feed, and tomatoes, 
beans and other truck for money crop 
and table use. He has about 120 fruit 
trees, of which old time Horse apples 


are in the majority. He finds a ready 
market at Belmont, N. C., which is only 
about three miles away. 

Father has an established trade and 
everybody looks for him on his regular 
days and do not buy from anyone else. 
They know what they buy from him. 

CLAUDE M. DAVIS. 


Mecklenburg County, N. C. 


Likes Children and Work 


HANK you, young folks, for giving 

us old folks your space. 

I live in the country, and between the 
church and schoolhouse, so I can go to 
Sunday school every Sunday, and go to 
all the entertainments at the schoolhouse. 
I teach a of children at Sunday 
I have the card class in charge. 
IT have not quite forgotten all the tricks 
of children and therefore, I find it a 
very pleasant task. 


class 
school. 


I have a lot to do as I live on the farm. 
T help do the and iron- 
ing, cooking, churning, ete. 


washing 


some of 


] raise lots of chickens and some tur- 
kevs. I have already made several dol- 
lars selling turkeys for Thanksgiving 
and have already received orders for 


Christmas. I sell every dozen 
of eggs I can spare and every pound of 


more ror 


Besides all that, I make ‘bed quilts and 
bed spreads and tablké-runners, pil- 


low t ps, etc. 


I have raised eight children and I have 
never bought a bed quilt, had a cook or 
nurse for a regular thing. I am over 
50 years of age and am able to go to see 
the sick in the community and go and 
keep house ior any of my children when 
they are sick. I am planning to give 
all the and grandchildren a 
merry Christmas, with the help of the 
Lord. My husband and I get a lot of 
joy planning for all of them to come 
home. 


children 


MRS. R. R. STRICKLAND. 


Nash County, N. C. 


‘ 9 ° a 
“Pardners”’ Forty-eight Years 
OTHER and I have been married 48 


years. February 11, 1925, if we live, 
we will celebrate our 50th anniversary. 
All these years have been spent on the 
farm. We still oversee a farm of 320 
acres farmed by tenants our 
patches. I say “our” because we both 
take a great interest in having a good 
living at home with a surplus to sell. 

From our garden we sell 
all the year, besides the seeds and onion 
sets in spring. Our cows and hens supply 
us with a lot of surplus butter and eggs 


> sett 
excep 


vege tables 


which we market all the year. From 
several hives of bees we sell quite a lot 
of honey each year. These sales supply 


our needs in groceries and clothes and 
enable us to bank our crop money from 
the tenants. Our farm is run on strictly 
cash basis. 

We still find time to take long trips in 
the adjoining state to visit our children 
and relatives. Our car is our greatest 
enjoyment as we don’t become worn out 
on such trips. 

We enjoy the Progressive Farmer and 
get much helpful information from it. We 
are both living on borrowed time and feel 


‘the weight of many years upon us but 


are journeying towards the setting sun 
bravely. FATHER. 
Cherokee County, S. C. 


Many Things to Do 


S Il am one of the number called old 
folks, I will write tell others 
some of the things I am doing. 

I go about to visit and care for the 
sick people a lot of my time. When I 
am at home I devote a good deal of my 
time to sewing, some for myself and 
for others. My home is 
stock farm and when I feel like it I do 
a lot of the milking. Dairying is one 
of the highest of my ambitions; there 
are numerous other things to do that I 
can make my own money. 


and 


some on a 


I crochet a lot, and do some knitting 
and make patch-work -quilts for sale. I 


have crocheted four counterpanes and 
am now working on my fifth one. All 
of this I do not sell, for I have two 


married sons and I give them some of 
the things. I also embroider and make 
hair braids from combings. 


I am never out of something for 
amusement in the week time, and on 
Sunday, if it is convenient, I go to 


I don’t go, I read my Bible 
for when I 


i 
church: if 
and good 
am alone. 


papers company 


The world is so large and full of 
things to do, it is hard for anyone to get 
lonesome even though they are over 50 


years old. Thank you, young folks, for 
the space given us, and wish for you a 
Merry Christmas. EB. Bb BD. 


Franklin County, N. C. 


The Useful Life of One Lady 


Y MOTHER is 73 years old, and 
for the past three years has 
held the position of matron of the 
Georgia Cleveland Home for aged 


women. This is a responsible place she 
fills so well and it pays her a splendid 
salary. It requires one who is intelli- 
gent, well read, one that knows some- 





The Progressive Fa 





thing about keeping books, doing a cer. 
tain amount of business with banks of 
the city. lls the 
perfectly. 





My mother, they say, 
place 
The Home was given to the City of 
Spartanburg by a very rich man ig 
honor of his daughter, Georgia Cleve. 
land. 
modern 


He has made it so comfortable 
and lovely, that it is a reaf 
pleasure to live there—and a pleasure 
for us to know our mother has such a 
home. Although her seven 
aughters beg her to come live with them, 
she always says, “No, no, let me work 
I do not want to outlive my useful. 


IE. ” 
ness. 


delightful 
1 
i 


¢ 


When ~she has spare time her dear 
hands are never idle; she makes beauti- 
ful fancy work, woolen quilts and knit. 
ted work, also does lovely sewing on 
the machine. She makes quite a lot of 


this 


extra money in way, and always 
takes an active part in her church work, * 
She is a member of Bethel Methodist 
Church of Spartanburg. ‘ 


. 


My mother always enjoys The Pro. ¥ 
Farmer. 1 lend mine in 
she can get story all 

MRS. J. M. B. 


her 
the 


gressive 

“bundles” so 

at once 
York County, S. C. 


Makes Lots of Money and 
Lots of Friends 


MY GREAT aunt, Ella Davidson, is 72 

of age. Her husband, Uncle 
Hugh, died and left her with four small 
children. She has raised, educated and 
started them in life, although two have 
heen taken by death. the 
prettiest tatting in every shape and de- 
r saw and can <ell for a big 
When she gets tired making tate 
ting, she makes pretty baby clothes and 
fine quilts. She has nice chickens, and 
a fine orchard, though she lives in town 
now. 


vears 


She makes 


it fe 
i 


sign | eve 








price. 
h 


Auntie has money she makes herself to 
buy whatever she wants, and to put in 
the bank, too. I am counting on sending 
her The Progressive Farmer for a 
Christmas gift, and she can think of her 
country nephew at least 52 times in one 
year. 

My auntie lives in Blacksburg, S. C, 
but she was born and raised on a farm. 
Her name before she married. Mr. Hugh 
Davidson was Ella Crosby. 

(Age 16) “Bill” Brice. 

P. S. I forgot to say I am my Grand- 
ma’s pet. She makes lots of money to 
be old 73. She makes lots of 
friends, too. 


as as 


Poultry Brings Invalid Money 


S YOU are giving the old jolks a 


special issue, I will tell you what 
I've done in the last year to make 
money. I have been almost an invalid 


Last spring my physi 
me to lie down two hours 
after meal and stay out of doors 
the rest of the time. I couldn’t sit up 
long at a time, and could walk but little, 
so I had a cot put under a tree near my 
chicken yard where I had 60 hens, and 
by picking my way in shady places I 
could feed and water my biddies. I 
raised’ over 100 and in mid-summer sold 
19 that $28.50, With part of @ 
I bought 16 pullets and two @ 
The chickens and 
have brought me in $100. I 
from another yeat 
If ] 


to do better another year 


for three vears. 
cian advised 
each 


brought me 
the money 
purebred roosters. 
ezgs sold 
now have 75 to raise 
[ enjov poultry raising. improve 
I hope 

Ancther way I make money is efit 
Since surmmer ] have solda 
and given away $15 worth. make | 
rag T am now making my third 
one since These things keeD@ 
my mind off my suffering and pass the@ 
time away. MRS. A. Boa 
Cumberland County, N. C. : 
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| Locked up With Crop Reporting Board 


(7) 1251 


Watching the Government Fellows Make up a Cotton Estimate 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


OR the first time in his life the man- 
The Progressive 


locked up wW ith- 


editor of 


aging 


Farmer has been 


out the privilege of being released at 
any time he wanted, and without the 
privilege of com- 
municating with 
friends on the out- 
side by telegraph 


telephone, radio 
written message, 
sign, signal, 
of the hand, 
of the eye, or in any 
other manner. This 


Wave 
wink 





MB. LASSETTER unusual experience 
involved being locked 
up from 7:30 in the morning until 2 


o'clock in the afternoon with all the in- 
violate restrictions mentioned above. 
The Crop Reporting Board of the United 
States Government did the trick on De- 
cember 12, the day the final government 
estimate of the cotton crop for 1923 
was made up*and announced. 


It all came about through curio. 
For years The Progressive Farmer has 
known the in witch the 
government produc- 


general way 


estimates of crop 
tion are arrived at. But the board meet- 
ings closely that 
one on the outside had the opportunity 
to get first hand personal knowledge of 
just how the of the board was 
done. Imagine our surprise therefore 
at getting an invitation to visit the 
board at its meeting of December 12, 
the final estimate f the cotton 
crop was to be made, to sit through the 


were so guarded no 


work 


when of the 


session as an observer with the right to 
ask questiot but ithout tl right to 
open ot nouth in the way of argu 
ment 


accepted 
Under instruc- 
tions we presented ourselves at the desig- 
nated place at 7:30 a At the door 


Of course we 
where we got locked up 


m 


we were’ blocked by a United States 
marshal. Upon being vouched for by 
Mr. W. A. Schoenfeld, chairman of the 


board, we were admitted and the big 
iron door closed behind us and the bolt 
of the lock slipped into place. Then it 
dawned on us that we were in for near- 
ly seven hours and that there was no 
hope for escape. 

Indeed there was no chance for es- 
cape. Every door lefding into the little 
group of rooms was locked. We tried 
them. The windows were locked and 
even the drawn and fas- 
tened with government seals. A man’s 
wife in her rage couldn’t get to 
him 1 And so long as a man 


is in there his need 


shades were 


worst 
that place. 
no fear 


wif > have 






that he will flirt with girls on the out- 
side. We didn’t try that particular stunt 
but we are sure there wasn’t a chance. 
As getting a message or a tip on 
results to a friend or confederate on the 
outside there wasn a gl st of a show 
The telephone was disconnected Even 
the buzzer wires were cut. If you waved 
your hand it couldn't be seen. If you 


slippe 1 a note under the oor there was 


to get the note and you 


too As smart as nbet 
Crop Reporting board at 
© \ he Cve | We al » Ss 
could ge i tip t i triend outside 

Thu \ \ locked up Ure 
the vaul were broucht ‘ the 
tabulat reports iron more than 
40,000 special reporters About 90 per 
cent of these reports came from farm- 
ers These reports were so managed 
that the clerks doing the adding, sub- 


tracting, or dividing, had no 

way of knowing in what the figures 

applied. Not had opportunity to 
unity 


put two and two together as a basis for 


hazarding a guess, gAggtabulations were 


multiplying, 
Way 


one 


made, all papers were fut in envelopes 
and sealed, to be opened only by the 
Board in regular session. These envel- 


opes were identified by key numbers, the 





explanations for which were inclosed in 
separate sealed envelopes bearing only 
the key number on the outside It was 
a member of the Board who opened 
those envelopes and put the identifying 
marks on the big sheets of figures 

In due time the estimate of the crop 
was arrived at The Assistant Secre 
tary of Agrieulture, H. M. Gore, signed 
the report, thus making it the official 
estimate of tl United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the cotton crop 
of 1923. In next week's issue of The 
Progressive Farmer we shall tell how 
the final estimate was arrived at We 
will finish tl rep t ir rea hy 
saving that s 2 p. m. today, Decem- 


| 2 this is \ we have 
beet ree ‘ 20 ind come ve pleasec 
This 1 I i { CVE hours 
preced ‘ nnouncement 
of tl IX 1 yard. 

Pollo, estimate for 
the ‘cott crop ef 1 ounced 

“The Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture estimates, from the reports of its 
correspondents and field statisticians and 
from the present advancement of pick- 
ing and ginning, censidered in connec- 
tion with actual ginnings to December 1, 
that the total production of cotton in 
the United States for the season 1923- 


i¢ 
1924 will amount to 4,821,333,000 pounds, 
(not including linters) equivalent te 
10,081,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight 
(478 3-10 pounds lint and 21 7-10 pounds 


bagging and ties, estimated per 500 
pounds gross weight bale). 
“Detatis of acreage harvested and 


abandoned and of yields per acre by 


states will be shown in connection with 
the general crop report of December 17 
“The estimated 


production by# states 





follows: 
Vir exeasdeet 50.000 
North Carolin ..» 1,020,000 
Sout ( lina 795,000 
Georgia 590,000 
Florid 12,000 
Alaba 600,000 
Mississipp 615,000 
Louisiana 365,000 
exa 4,290,000 
Art ‘ . 620,000 
"e ‘ .. 220,000 
115,000 
Oklaho 620,000 
Cal 490K) 
Ar iia 
All « 





Farm Bureau Considers Many Things 


Balanced Program Finally Adopted After Stormy Session at Chicago 
By MARELLA ADAMS 


HE fifth annual convention of tl 
American Farm Bureau Federatior 
held at Chicago December 10-12, 


1923, ended with the conservative group 
completely in the saddle. It ended als 


with the problem of compromise, of 
harmony on some common basis with 


the so-called radical group, entirely un- 
solved. 


The background of the meeting was 


the counter charg that the .other 
faction 


To. . 
bureau 


wished 
merely a service sta tire 
cooperatives. 

resident Bradfute’s opening address, 
for an end to mud- 
to the dispute 


over cooperative marketing, saying that 


called 


slinging and referred 


important. For a year a sharp division the difference of opinion was not s¢ 
of opinion had existed in the executive much as to how as to 7% shoul 
committee as to lines of work of the or- reap the glory and pecuniary profits, 1 
ganization. One group believed that ceived a great ovat 
the executive officials of the orga i- Ti rogram \ lara made 1 oO 
tion, particularly Secretary Coverdale, set speeches, with s time devoted t 
were not carrying outethe mandate of hearing t reports <« t various de- 
the previous annual meeting with re- partments ratl t to a dis als 
spect to codperative marketing This hy é gates the rk for tl 
group believed the promotion coop- ¢ g But it rded nu ou 
erative marketing should tl ey n ents ) I to 
activity and that ample funds should be t prevalent ' ne th 
placed at the disposal of the marketing de - One of these came when 
department to carry on its work. TI for Secretary Coverdale pres e 
other group backed up’ the executive of- report compiled from tt yrds of the 
ials in their program stressing edu- oreq tion showin { tl states 
cational and social as well as economic j; ic coéperative marketing had 
activities, and in the latter included deer Sige sed as the chief activitv had 
{ ansportation, credit, and legislative ac- not maintained thei mbe rship, at 


tivities as well as codperative marketing. 


The situation came to a head in the 
final meeting of the old executive com- 
mittee held on* Saturday prior to the 


opening of the convention proper, when 
the resignation of Secretary Coverdale 
was accepted on the same day, at a con- 
ference on codperative marketing called 
hy Walton Peteet. In the course of a 
discussion of the year’s activities. Mr. 
Peteet made remarks to the. effect that 
the officials of the American Farm Bu- 


teau were unfriendly to codperative 
marketing. From that time the tide 
turned. Tht balanced program group 


got their story before the delegates even 


i 


before the convention opened and made 


least so far as pavit xr dues to the Ameri- 





can Farm Bureau was concerned, as 
well as those states in which the bal- 
anced program had heen followed. Mr. 


Coverdale also given a great ova- 


tion by the 


was 
delegates. 

The climax came on the last day of 
the se when Mr. Bradfute was re- 
elected president by unanimous vote. J. 
F. Reed, 
president 


of 


3s10n 


of Minnesota. was elected vice- 
The executive commit 
Re 


Hardison, California: 





sisted 


Frank Evans, Utah; Charles E. Gibson. 


Tr., Colorado: Ralph 
S. H. Thompson, Illinois : 
Iowa; Frank M. Smith, New 


Snyder. Kansas : 
C. E. Hearst, 
York; 


George M. Putnam, New Hampshire; committee is composed mostly of mem- 











S. McLean Buckingham, Connecti E 
P. Cahill, Maryland; W. D.. Farris, 
Texas: Edward O'Neal, Alabama 
Coverda was re-elected secre- 
reasurer and director of the Farm 
iu, 
Following the election, the resolutions 


cominittee presented its report. Among 


other things, the report declared’ opposi 
tt to price favored a truth in 
fal b il, adequate appropriations for 
hi cons tion, the Henry Ford 
YI r Shoa otter the electrification 
of class A railways, an amendment to 
tle. Intermediate Credits. Act. changine 
the intermediate loan period from six to 
f months, limiting rediscount on 
1 under the Federal Reserve Act to 
2 per « ? above tl basic Federal re 

sery t ri f. a) d i merchant marin 
without subsidy, adequate tariff on agri- 
cultural products, limitation of immi- 


grati opposed the general sales tan 
ind the issuing tax-free securities and 
reduction of income taxes, reaffirmed 
the endorsement of codperative market- 
ing, but outlined no program of proced- 
ure along that line, urged organization 


as the major activity of the American 
Farm Bureau for the coming year, and 
defined the relations to be maintained 
toward the codperative marketing or- 
ganization. 


A final 


resolutions 


by the 
committee recom- 
mendation provided for endorsement of 
the National Wheat Growers’ Advisory 
Committee, headed by F. O. Lowden, 
former governor of Illinois. This reso- 
lution brought to a head the differences 
of opinion among the delegates and was 
finally referred to the new executive 
committee with power to-act. Since this 


resolution submitted 


without 


woe 


2 


- . , : 


bers of the conservative ‘croup, this was 


consicer ( uivale t to pigeon holing 





the resolution The National Wheat 
Growers’ Advisory Co tee was not 
started und f i bureau auspices 
Although Mr. Peteet was a member of 
the committee, there was more or less 
feeling expressed that the Farm Bureau 
had been slighted in the calling of the 
meeting at which the committee was 


formed I 
dominated by the 
their 


the committee is 
Sapiro-Petect 


urthermore, 
group 
associ ites 


and 


Immediately at the conclusion of the 





vote referring the resolution to the exe- 
cutive commi another of the dra- 
matic events occurred when Mr. Petcet 
jumped to his feet and accepting the 
votes as a declaration of the conventiou 
tha hi cooperative marketing program 
of the past ten months h not been in 
harmony with their desires, resigned 
as director of the marketing depart- 
ment. 


steering commit- 
the Farm 
provided for 


The report of the 
tee as to the progran 
Bureau for 1924 


a reduced budget 


for 
which 
and, stan eT 
ande discontinuation 


activities, 


of some of tl present was 
referred to the executive committee 
with power to act. 


Illinois and 


sociated 


Indiana were closely as- 
the Peteet-Sapiro group 
throughout the convention, ard it is still 
uncertain as how the disagreement 
will be ironed out by them or if it wilf 
develop into a division of the organiza- 
tion. Ohio and Iowa were leaders in the 


with 


to 


conservative group. 


I Sebiin 


all 
grease, 
painted. 





next best thing to getting all the 
machinery under cover is to see that 
metal parts are well covered with 
and all wooden parts welt 

















(Continued from page 3, column 3) 
that. Since the first day | saw you I’ve 
never looked at another gir] jooks can 
Say what they like; there ar¢ peopic 
that, and I'm one of them.” 

There was a touch of dogged pathos 
in his voice e was that sort, and Sid- 
ney knew it. Fidelity and tenderness— 
those would be hers if she married him. 
He would «ft avs be there when she 
wanted him, looking at her with loving 
eyes, a triile tful sometimes because 
of his lack of ose very qualities he so 
admired in her—her wit, her resource- 
fulness, her humor. But he would be 
there, not strong, perhaps, but always 
loyal. 


“I thought, perhaps,” said Joe, grow- 
ing red and white, and talking to the 
hat, “that some day, when we're older, 
you—you might be willing to marry me, 


Sid. I'd be awfully good to you.” 
It hurt her to no. Indeed, she 


could not bring herself to say it. In all 
her short life she had never williully in- 


Say 


flicted a wound. And because she was 
young, and did not realize that there is 
a short cruelty, like the surgeon's, that 
is mercy in the end, she temporized 

“There is such a lot of time before 
we need think of such things! Can't we 
just go on the way we are?” 

“Tih not very happy the way we are.” 

“Why, Joe!” 

“Well, I’m not”"—doggedly “You're 
pretty and attractive When J] see a 
fellow staring at you, and I'd like to 
smash his face for him, I haven't the 
right.” 


“And a precious good thing for you 
that you haven't!” cried Sidney, rather 


shocked. 


There was silence for a moment be- 
tween them. Sidney, to tell the truth, 
was obsessed by a vision of Joe, young 


and hot-eyed, being haled to the police 
station by virtue of his betfothal respon- 
sibilities. The vacillating be- 
Aween relief at spoken and a 


heaviness of spirit that came from Sid- 


bov was 


having 


neys lack of enthusiastic respense. 
“Well, what do you think about it?” 
“If you are asking me to giv 
mission to waylay and assault every man 
who dares to look at me—” 


you per- 


“T guess this is all a joke to you.” 
She leaned over and put a tender hand 
en his arm. 


“T don’t want to hurt you; but, Joe, I 
don’t want to he engaged yet. I don’t 
want to think ahout marrying. There's 
such a lot to do in the world first. 
There’s such a lot to see and be.” 

“Where?” he demanded _ bitterly. 
“Here on this Street? Deo you want 
more time to pull bastings for your 
mother? Or to slave for your Aunt 


Or to run up and down stairs, 
Marry me 


Harriet? 
carrying towels to roomers? 
and let me take care of you.” 
of 


so 


Once again her dangerous sense 
humor threatened her. He looked 
boyish, sitting there with the moonlight 
on his bright hair, so inadequate to carry 
out his magnificent offer. Two or three 
of the star blossoms from the tree had 
fallen on his head. She lifted them 
carefully away. 

“Let me take care of myself for a 
while. I’ve never lived my own life. 
You know what I mean. I'm not un- 
happy; but I want to dosomethimg. And 
some day I shall,—not anything big; I 
know I can’t do that—but something 
useful. Then, after years and years, if 
you still want .me, I'll come back to 


” 


you. 
“How soon?” 
“How can } know that now? But it 
will be a long time.” 


He drew a long breath and got up. 
All the joy had gone out of the sum- 
mer night for him, poor lad. He glanced 
down the Street, where Palmer Howe 
had gone heme happily with Sidney’s 


Palmer would always 


friend Christine. 


know how he stood with Christine. She 
would never talk about domg things, or 
being things. Either she would marry 
Palmer or she would not But Sidney 
is not like that. A fellow did not 
even caress her easil When he had 
only kissed her arm—He trembled a Iit- 
tle at the memory. 
“T shall always want you,” he said. “Only 
you will never come back.” 
It had not occurred to either of them 
that this coming back, so tragically con- 


entirely 
problematical going awa} that 
early summer night, seemed more un- 
likely than that Sidney would ever be 
f to live her own life. The Street, 
stretching away to the north and to the 
south in two lines of houses that seemed 
to meet in the distance, hemmed her im. 


sidered, was dependent on an 


ay. Nothing, 


tree 


She had been born in the little brick 
house, and, as she was of it, so it was of 
her. Her hands had smoothed and 
painted.the pine floors; her hands had 


put up the twine on which the morning- 
glories in the yard covered the fences; 
had, indeed, with what agonies of slak- 


ing lime and adding blueing, white- 
washed the fence itself! 
“She’s capable.” Aunt Harriet had 


grumblingly admitted, watching from her 
sewing-machine strong young 
arms at this humble spring task. 


Sidney’s 
wonderful!” her mother had 
said, she bent over her hand work. 
She was not strong enough to run the 
sewing-machine. 


“She's 


as 


So Joe Drummond stood on the pave- 
his dream of: taking Sid- 
into an indefinite 


ment and saw 


ney in his arms fade 
futurity 
- 


“I’m not going to give you up, 
“When 


be waiting.” 


he said 
doggedly you come back, I'll 
The shock being over, and things only 
postponed, he dramatized rief a 
trifle, thrust his hands savagely into his 
and scowled down e Street. 
line of his vision, his quick eye 
moving shadow, lost it, 


his g 


po kets, lex t} 
In the 
caught a tiny 
found it again. 

“Great Scott! There gx 
he cried, and ran after. the 

“Watch for the Mclhees’ 

Sidney was running by that time; they 
were gaining. Their quarry, a four-inch 
chipmunk, hesitated, gave a protesting 


es Reginald!” 
shadow. 


cat!” 


squeak, and was caught in Sidney’s 
hand. 

“You wretch!” she cried. “You mis- 
erable little beast—with cats every- 


where, and not a nut for miles!’ 


“That reminds me,”—Joe put a hand 
into his pocket,—“I brought some chest- 
nuts for him, and forget them. Here.” 

Reginald’s escape had rather knocked 
the tragedy out of the evening. True, 
Sidney would not marry him for years, 
but she had practically promised to 
sometime. And when one is twenty-one, 
and it is a summer night, and hfe 
stretches eternities ahead, what are a 
few years more or less? 

Sidney was holding the tiny squirrel 
in warm, protecting hands. She smiled 
up at the boy. 

“Good-night, Joe.” 

“Good-night. I say, Sidney, it’s more 
than half an engagement. Won't you 
kiss me good-night?” 

She hesitated, flushed and palpitating. 
Kisses were rare in the staid little house- 
hold ta which she belonged. 

“T—I think not.” 

“Please! I’m not very happy, and it 
will be something te remember.” 





Perhaps, after all, Sidney’s first kiss 
‘would have gone without her heart,— 
which was a thing she had determined 


would never happen,—gone out of sheer 
pity. But a tall figure loomed out of 
the shad and approached with quick 
strides. 

“The omer!” cried Sidney, amd 
backed 

“D— the roomer !” 

Poor Joe, with the summer evening 
quite spoiled, with no caress to remem- 


ber, and with a potential rival, who pos- 
sessed both the years and the inches he 
lacked, coming up the Street! 

The roémer advanced steadily. When 
he reached the doorstep, Sidney was de- 
murely seated and quite alone. The 
roomer, who had walked fast, stopped 


and took off his hat. He looked very 
warm. He carried a suit-case, which 
was as it should be. The men of the 


Street always carried their own luggage, 
except the younger Wilson across the 
way. His tastes were known to be lux- 
urious. 

“Hot, isn’t it?’ Sidney inquired, after 
a formal greeting. She indicated the 
place on the step» just vacated by Joe. 
“You'd better cool off out here. The 
house is like an oven. I think I should 
you of that before you 

These little houses with 
fearfully hot.” 


have warned 
took the room. 
low roofs are 

The new roomer hesitated. The steps 
were very low, and he was tall. Besides, 
he did not care to establish any relations 
with the the Long 
evenings in which to read, quiet nights 
in which to sleep and forget—these were 
the things he had come for. 


people in house. 


But Sidney had moved over and was 
smiling up at him. He folded up awk- 
wardly on the low step. He seemed much 


too big for the house. Sidney had a 
panicky thought ef the little room up- 
stairs, 

“I don’t mind heat. I—I suppose I 
don’t think about it,’ said the roomer, 
rather surprised at himself. 

Reginald, having finished his chest- 


nut, squeaked for another. The rogmer 
started. 

“Tust Reginald—my ground-squirrel.” 
Sidney skinning nut with her 
strong white teeth. That’s another 
thing I should have told you. I’m afraid 
you'll be sorry you took the room.” 


Ww a 


das 


The roomer smiled in the_shadow. 

“[’m beginning to think that you are 
sorry.” 

She was all anxiety to reassure him :— 

“It's because of Reginald. He lives 
under my—under your burean. He's 
really net troublesome; but he’s building 
a nest under the beau, and if you don’t 
know about him, it’s rather unsettling 
to see a paper pattern from the sewing- 
room, or a piece of cloth, moving across 
the floor.” 

Mr. Le Moyne thought it might be 
very interesting. “Although, if there’s 
nest-building going on, isn’t it—er—pos- 
sible that Regimald is a lady ground- 
squirrel ?” 

Sidney was rather distressed, and, see- 
ing this, he hastened to add that, for all 
he knew, all ground-squirrels built nests, 
regardless of sex. As a matter of fact, 
it developed that he knew nothing what- 
ever of ground-squirrels. Sidney was 
relieved. She chatted gayly of the ting 
ereature—of his rescue in the woods from 
a crowd of little boys, of his restora- 
tion to health and spirits, and of her 
expectation, when he was quite strong, 
of taking him to the woods and freeing 
him. 


























Le Moyne, listening attentively, bevag 
to be interested. His quick mind had 
grasped the\fact that it was the girf’s 
bedroom he had taken. Other things he 
had gathered that afternoon 1 the 


had fro: 
humming of a sewing-machine, from 











Sidney’s businesslike way of rent the 
little room, from the glimpse of a lan 
in a sunny window, bent over a needle. 
Genteel poverty was what it meant, and 
more—the constant drain of disheart- 
ened, middle-aged women on the youth 
and courage of the girl beside hrm. 

K. Le Moyne, who was living his own 
tragedy those days, what with poverty 


and other things. sat on the doorstep 
while Sidney talked, and swore a quiet 
eath to be ne further weight on the girl’s 
buoyant spirit. And, since determining 
on a virtue is halfway to gaining it, his 
voice lost its perfunctory note. He had 
Street en- 


no intention of letting the 

creach on him. He had built up a wall 
between himself and the rest of the 
world, and he would not scale it. But 


he held no grudge against it. Let others 
get what they could out of living. 

Sidney, suddenly practical, broke in 
on his thoughts:— , 

“Where are you going to get your 
meals ?” 

“T hadn't thought about it. I can stop 
in_ somewhere on my way dewntown.. I 
work in the gas office—I don’t belicve I 


told you. It’s rather haphazard—not the 
gas offfte, but the eating. However, it’s 
convenient.” 

“It’s very bad for you,” said Sidney, 
with decision, “It leads to slovenly 
habits, such as going without hen 
you're in a hurry, and that sort of thing. 
The only thing is to have some one 
expecting you at a certain time.” 

“Tt sounds like marriage.” He was 
lazily amused. 

“Tt sounds like Mrs. McKee’s board- 
ing-house at the corner. Twenty-one 
meals for five dollars, and a ticket to 
punch. Tillie, the dining-room girl, 
punches for every meal you get. If you 


miss any meals, your ticket is good until 


it is punched. But Mrs. McKee doesn't 
like it if you miss.” 

“Mrs. McKee for me,” said Le Moyne. 
“I dare say, if I know that—er—Tillie 


is waiting with the punch, I'll be fairly 
regular to my meals.” 

It was growing late. The Street, which 
mistrusted might air, even on a hot sun- 
mer evening, was closing its windows. 
Reginald, having eaten his fill, had cud+ 
dled in the warm hollow of Sidney's 
lap, and slept. By shifting his position, 
the man was able to see the girl's face. 


Very lovely it was, he thought. Very 
pure, almost radiant—and young. From 
the middle age of his almost thirty 


years, she was a child. There had been 
a bey in the shadows when he came up 
the Street. Of course there would be a 
bey—a niece, clear-eyed chap— 

Sidney was looking at the moon. With 
that dreamer’s part of her that she had 
inherited from her dead and gone 
father, she was quietly worshiping the 
night. But her busy brain was working, 
too,—the practical braim that she had 
got from her mother’s side. 

“What about your washing?” she in- 
quired unexpectedly. 

K. Le Moyne, who had built a wall be- 
tween himself and the world, had al- 
ready married her to the youth of the 
shadows, and was feeling an odd sense 
of loss. 

“Washing ?” 

“I suppose you've been sending things 
to the laundry, and—what do you do 
about your stockings?” 

“Buy cheap ones and throw ’em away 
when they're worn out.” There seemed 
to be mo reserves with this surprising 
young person. 

“And buttons?” } 

“Use safety-pins. When they’re closed 
one can button ever them as well as—” 

(Continued next week) 
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A Mountaineer Who Fought 
for the Union 


NCE in our old, cobwebby garret, 

here in East Tennessee, full of 
Grandma’s and Grandpa's things, I found 
blood-stained, and this is*the 
grandmother told me. 


a sword, 
story my 


“That was your grandfather’s sword,” 
she said, “Yes, your strong, brave grand- 
father. He carried it during the war. 
You know this section of the country 
was really Southern soil, but a good 
many of the people didn’t believe in 
slavery and fought withthe North, Your 
grandfather couldn’t believe that slavery 
was right, so he joined the boys in blue. 
But the Confederate officers were al- 
ways watching for him, for he was on 
Southern territory whenever he came 
home. 


“You see that rock over there?” she 
asked, pointing to an enormous boulder, 
about 200 feet from the house almost 
hidden by the dense growth of trees 
“Well, there is a hollow bed on the other 
side of it. That place was your grand- 
father’s haven from danger. Often he'd 
come home for a few hours or perhaps 
a day. They were happy hours, but they 
were dangerous hours for him, Some- 
body would always be on guard for 
fear of the Confederate officers. As 
soon as some One in gray appeared, your 
grandfather would grab his sword and 
musket and perhaps something to eat 
and makeva dash for that hollow bed in 
yon rock> He kept it filled with leaves, 
so all he had to do was to jump in and 
the leaves would cover him. Sometimes 
he would have to stay there a day or 
two. Once a Confederate officer saw 
him running for that patch of woods be- 
hind the house, fired, then started on 
the run after him. The officer searched 
and searched and all his men searched. 
They even scrambled all over that rock, 
but luckily they never hit your grand- 
father’s bed, so they finally gave it up. 


“There was one time, though, while 
he was home, that the gray officers were 
upon us before we knew it, so he slipped 
up stairs to the garret.” Here Grand- 
ma’s hands began to shake. “I know 
they would reach the garret before long, 
so when my chance came I—I grabbed 
—that—sword and a pistol and stole up 
to the garret, there to help him fight 
and die with him if necessary.” 


A long pause followed, in which she 
seemed to be trying to control herself. 


“T reached the garret, and he thanked 
me for bringing him the weapons. Then 
he kissed me and told me to slip down 
again, if T could. I started down, so 
unwillingly, but, before reaching the first 
landing I heard them coming. I silently 
crept back and took my stand beside 
him.” Here the tears began streaming 
down her cheeks, but she did not know 
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it, for she seemed to be again standing 
by him, ready to fight. 


“Then the garret door opened and 
they started up. I was in the shadows 
and they did not see me, but upon see- 
ing your grandfather, they dashed up 
with their swords pointed right at him. 
‘Surrender or die! You traitor to your 
Southland!’ one of them shouted. And 
didn’t shoot them. I 
never could understand that. I had his 
sword, and determined that they should 
not kill my dear William. I rushed for- 
ward, raising the sword high and brought 
it down with all my strength upon the 
gray arm which held a sword so close 
to him. But another man had wounded 
your grandfather on the other side, and 
he fell to the floor. I flung the sword 
aside, then rushed to William. His 
wound was a deep one and the blood 
flowed freely. The Confederate soldiers 
carried him down stairs. One of them 
doctored the wound, then they all went 
leaving us feeling very bitter.” 


your grandfather 


away, 

Another pause for breath, while the 
tears continued their downward course, 
unheeded. 

“Your grandfather lost a great deal 
of strength from loss of blood; he grew 
pale and deathlike. Then one day, those 
same men came back and ‘claimed their 
captive.’ All my protests were of no 
avail. They carried him away—forever 
—forever. He—died—in—prison.” 

MISS ELEANOR FRANKLIN. 

New Market, Tenn. 

Editorial Comment.—Along with all 
our stories of gallant Confederate sol- 
well to remember that there 
were in many parts of the South, and 
especially in our mountain country 
many brave men who could’ not con- 
scientiously fight against the Union thar 
fathers helped to establish. Every man 
who risked his life for what he thought 
right deserves honor, no matter on 
which side he enlisted. 


An Old Time Corn Shucking 


Y FATHER owned about 75 slaves, 

and was very kind and humane to 
them. He never whipped one as I recol- 
lect. He never had a runaway Negro. 
They used to do many things which nat- 
urally they would do; for instance, old 
Alfred slipped out one night, went over 
to Col. Isaac Cole’s plantation, stole a 
gallon of syrup and a peck of potatoes. 
He had tremendously large, flat feet 
which set out at an angle of 45 degrees. 
gid one knew his track when seen in 
the neighborhood. He devised a novel 
way of concealing his identity by walk- 
ing in the middle of the road dragging 
a brush behind him to spoil out his 
tracks in the loose soil. When approached 
by my father, who related the evidence 
that he had, old Alfred promptly re- 
plied: “Marse William, any nigger with 
little feet could do dat.’ Finding the 
syrup and potatoes was the only conclu- 
sive evidence. Alfred was harmless, but 
he would steal. He was my father’s 
miller on the creek. He broke into the 
mill one night and when pursued closely 
he jumped into the mill-pond and 
drowned. Help could not reach him on 
account of the darkness of the night. 


diers, it is 


My earliest recollection carries me 
back to an old fashioned “corn-shuck- 
ing.” All the Negroes on the planta- 
tion, and the Negroes on two or three 
adjoining plantations would come _ in 
just about dusk on a moonshiny night. 
The overseers came along with them. I 
suppose a thousand bushels of corn in 
the shuck was piled along in front of the 
barns. The Negroes divided equally; 
one leader on either side chose alter- 
nately until the last Negro was taken. 
Then one side opened the song and all 
joined in the chorus; then the other side 
would open the song and all would join 


«well illustrated. 
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in the chorus, alternating in this way un- 
til they finished shucking corn. 

After the corn-shucking was over, 
long tables of plank were put up in a 
rustic way and filled with the best of 
food, cooked in the old plantation way. 
No one knows what real happiness and 
joy means until he has seen 50 or 100 
big husky plantation Negroes turned 
loose at a corn-shucking without any re- 
straints, table of barbecued 
meats, pies, cakes and other plantation 


around a 


delicacies. 


Once every fall they had just what 
the plantation could afford. I heard my 
father say that Columbus, his Negro 


foreman, must not have but one drink of 
brandy at the beginning and one at the 
close of the shucking, as he got drunk at 
a corn-shucking over in Mississippi at 
my grandfather’s and got one of his 
eyes cut out by another Negro. I don’t 
[ would have recollected the 
first words of the song if the little Ne- 
the plantation 


suppose 


groes had not gone over 


singing it afterward. They were: 
“Round it up, 
Shuck it up, 
Round it up, corn.” 
AN OLD SOUTHERNER. 
oa ae 3 
Making Fence Posts Last 
Longer 


OU can make pine and gum posts last 

for years by. treating them with coal- 
tar creosote and you cannot afford to use 
short-lived wooden fence posts unless 
they are treated. 


Experiments show that it is best to 
use peeled round posts from three to 
four inches in top diameter, and just 
long enough to allow a few inches 
above the top wire. Round posts are 
more satisfactory than split timber because 
they havea uniform absorbing surface of 
sapwood. Small, short posts reduce the 
cost for creosote and for labor in han- 
dling, last practically as long as larger 
posts, and aftord ample strength for the 
fence line. 

Some authorities recommend the hot 
and cold treatment for the entire post; 
other authorities advise the hot and cold 
treatment for the lower end extend- 
ing about six inches above the ground, 
and the cold creosote treatment alone 
for the above-ground portion of the 
posts. 

The outfit for creosoting posts con- 
sists of a metal tank large enough to 
hold a number of posts, under which a 
fire may be built to heat the creosote to 
about 220 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
peeled, well seasoned posts should re- 
main in the hot solution two or three 
hours, after which they should be put 
into cold creosote for an hour or two. 
The cold creosote may be kept in an 
iron or wooden vessel. A gasoline drum 
with one head chiseled out is a good tank 
for the hot treatment, and an oak barrel 
is a good vessel for the cold creosote. 

Prices of coal-tar creosote range from 
20 cents to 35 cents a gallon in barrel 
lots. A gallon of creosote is sufficient to 
treat three posts from three to four 
inches at the top. G. H. ALFORD 

., 
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Ge of the most complete books that 


has ever been written on grape 
growing is the one entitled “Foundation 
of American Grape Culture,” by T. V. 


Munson. It is interestingly written and 
Methods of propaga- 
tion are discussed in detail. The most 
interesting part of it, however, to the 
practical grape grower, is part No. 2, 
dealing with practical grape growing, 
the preparation of soil, selection of va- 
rieties, setting the vines trellising, 
pruning, spraying and fertilizing. All 
interested in grape growing will find 
this book valuable and instructive. It 
may be obtained from T, V. Munson & 
Son, Denison, Texas. The postpaid 
price is $2.50. 
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Farmers 


—who would like to 
earn more money 


—and provide a better 
living for their families, 
owe write us. We of- 
er 


Permanent Employment 
for Entire Families 


under pleasant, health- 
ful working conditions, 
with all conveniences of 
modern city life at low 
living costs. 


No Experience Necessary 


Men, women, boys and 
girls earn good pay while 
learning, with rapid ad- 
vancement, 


If you prefer a sure, steady 
income each week to the 
uncertainty of depending on 
crops, write today for full 
information and copy of 
free booklet, 


“Farmer Smithers Quits”’ 


which tells how one farmer 
solved his problem. 





Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
of America, Hopewell, Va. 
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Amazing invention in ‘table lamps— 4. 
wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 
light. Burns 96% "air, only 4% cheap 
gasoline or kerosene (coal-oil). No 
chimneys to clean, no soot, no smoke, no 
odor, simple, safe—easy to operate. Lights 
with match, 20times brighter Il ht thane 
wick lamps at one-half cost. Greatest 
improvement In home ~ farm light- 
ing of the age. Patente 
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Sweet Potatoes Wanted! 


The South Carolina Sweet Potato 
Association has closed out under con- 
tract all the South Carolina sweet po- 
tatoes that it has. Our stock will 
not last us through the season. We 
are now in position to sell to the 
advatitage every car of 
cured, sweets in North Carolina just 
as we have done in this state. Our 
service is open and at the least pos- 
sible charge.: We shall be glad to 
name prices upon request and we have 
the most exclusive trade to sell to. 
Address 

SOUTH CAROLI 

SWEET POTATO ASSOCIATION 

T. B. Young, Pres. and Gen. Manager, 
Florence, S. C. 








Sweet and Sour Pickles—Preserves 


THE SWATHMOOR FARMS, 
Mebane, N. C., Offers 





Sweet Mixed Pickles, per dozen quarts......... 36.00 
Sour Small White Pickles, per dozen quarts..... $41.75 
Sweet Mixed Pickles, ber 5-gallon OOlii cs civevas 9.58 
Sour Whole Pickles, per 5-gallon pail.......... 5.50 
Damson Preserves, per dozen pintS............. 5.5 
Damson Preserves, per dozen Quarts.......+.+6+ $10.09 
_ 
> 
Pulverize and 
> s 
Distribute 


your stable and lot 
manure in the row 
with a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill. Will reduce 
your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 


Y & SON 
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More Stories of Old Times in the South 





Some War Trials of a “Reb” 


3 AM an old Confederate soldier—79 
k years old. I went to war when I] 

18 years old. Butler’s 
and Hampton’s division. We 
our horses one Monday night at 
mond, Va., and never dismounted three 
hours at one time, day or night, until 

We went three days and 
without anything to 
On Monday Brigade divided 
thejr rations with us. They gave each 
man: three pints of flour to last three 
days. We made bread up on oilcloth 
and put it in het ashes to bake. When 
it was about half-baked we had to eat 
it, raw and hot, for we had received or- 
ders to leave. 

The hardest fighting Butler’s Brigade 
ever did was on Saturday and Sunday 
at Reames’ Station in Virginia. Then 
we went to Richmond. They gave us 


was 
I was in Brigade 
mounted 


Rich- 


Friday night. 
three nights eat. 


Rosse’s 


moldy cornbread, so old it looked like 
yellow beeswax and when broken it 
strung off five or six’ feet like spider 
webs. We had that and “fat bacon to 


eat or nothing. The farthest I ever 
walked was nearly 400 miles. Our horses 
were nearly starved and some died. When 
we the morning after a 
night's rest we would be covered with 
lice. I had one blanket to sleep on, and 
the ground served as a bedstead. I had 
io keep picket at night for hours at the 
lime in snow and rain. At times I would 


woke up in 


put lye soap in my eyes to keep awake, 
for if caught asleep we would have been 
killed. 

I had received a furlough to go home, 
but when in sight, the Yankees captured 
me and kept me three days. They 
me but little to eat. December 19 I was 
hack on the coast at Savannah, where we 


gave 


had our last battle. Thirty men were 
wounded and live killed in about five 
minutes. 


2 


Our regiment was in 30 fights during 


the war. When I reached home, Sher- 
main had burned everything but the 
dwelling house and took all the live- 
stock and all things of value. After 
the war I worked on the farm and mar- 
ried. In °97 my team ran away and 
broke my right arm which had to be 
removed about four inches from the 
shoulder. Since then I have made my 
living with one arm. I can still cut 
some wood and feed my hogs, cow, and 
mule, I. A. LINDLER. 


Lexington County, S. C. 


Old Christmases in Tennessee 


ANDS of men and boys used to go 

about through the neighborhood on 
Christmas Eve night with a fiddle and 
a drum—serenaders. They would go all 
around the house playing the fiddle and 
beating the drum and imaybe one of 
them would shoot a time or two. The 
people in the house would invite them 
in; give them some eggnog and cake, 
and after chatting a few moments they 
would go on to the next house. 

All Christmas week the young folks 
would have parties at all of the neigh- 
bors’ They would begin to 
gather early in the afternoon, maybe 
dance awhile, and eat supper. Then all 
the furniture would be taken out of one 
room and seats placed around the walls. 
After the fiddler had tuned his instru- 
ment, he would begin to play and the 
dancers would take the floor. They 
would dance until midnight, eat another 
big supper, and likely dance until morn- 
ing. 

One young man I knew was said to 
‘be the best fiddler in the state. One-girl 
would go and talk to him and he would 
play all night long. I’ve heard him say 
that he would sometimes have a blister 
on every finger, but none of us enjoyed 
ourselves better than he did. Often, at 


houses. 


a party, two or more boys and girls. 


- 


would dance a “break-down” to see who 
were the best dancers and who could 
dance the longest. 

We often had 


young folks 


“storm parties” too. A 
crowd of would plan to 
have a dance at somebody’s house on a 
curtain night and without saying a word 
to the folks about it we would gather 
in about sundown and begin to move 
the furniture. 

During the winter nearly every family 
The girls: would go and 


would have 


out 


had a quilting. 
quilt all day, and the men 
a working, too, such as clearing a new 
a barn raising. 


ground for planting, or 
We would cook dinner and supper and 
have a dance that night. When the 4uilt 
was finished we would shake a cat in it. 
The girl the kitty passed 


closest to as 


she jumped out would be the next one 
to marry. 
One of my cousins and I were said 


to be the best dancers in the neighbor- 
hood, but my cousin’s brother could not 


dance at all and sometimes when he 
grew tired of the music and fun, he 


would slip a string of red pepper in the 
fire, and the party would promptly break 


up, much to his brother’s and my dis- 
gust 1), 
Hartsville, Tenn. 


A Remarkable War-time 
Wedding 


A cous of mine got married not 

long before the Civil War closed, 
and the wedding was the most unique 
affair I have ever heard about. 

Her sweetheart was wounded in the 
fighting around Atlanta and was sent 
on a furlough home,—the first in three 
years. He accordingly wrote my cou- 


sin that he was coming home to marry 


her, as they had long been engaged. 


My cousin, her sister, and her mother 
lived together in one of the slave cabins, 
as nearly poverty stricken as folks ever 
get to be. Their home had been burned, 
their stock stolen, and the crops destroy- 
ed by the armies, The 
had but had 
forced to leave because there was noth- 
ing to eat. One little darkey boy re- 
mained with them. His mother was dead, 
and his mistress take 
care of him and feed him as long as she 
could get any food at all. 


invading slaves 


remained faithful, been 


was resolved to 


They could all spin, but the cotton had 
all been confiscated, the sheep had been 
eaten, and of there was no op- 
portunity to obtain materials from the 
world. 


course 


outside 

The night ‘that their home had 
burned, my cousins had snatched win- 
dow curtains to throw over their heads 
as a protection from the smoke as they 
left the house. The curtains in Lula’s 
room (the bride to be) had been of 
plain white cloth, and those in Luella’s 
room had been of open-work white mate- 
rial. From these curtains they fash- 
ioned Lula’s wedding gown and _ stock- 


ings—a sheer white dress and open- 
work white stockings. They made san- 
dals from: an old carriage curtain and 
fashioned a hat from swamp rushes. 
They trimmed the hat with real roses, 
sticking the stems in a bottle of water 
and sealing it with beeswax. The bot- 
tles, of course, were concealed under 
the flowers on the hat brim. 


The 


pone 


supper was plain corn 
broiled chicken. (The girls 
had raised one small chicken in a box 
in the cabin—and they rubbed it in wood 
ashes and broiled it, having neither lard, 
salt, flour.) They also had small, 
roasted sweet potatoes, which the sol- 
diers had overlooked in grubbing the 
patch. A scant wedding feast we would 
say nowadays, but the bridegroom said 
it was the finest meal he had eaten in 
months ! 


wedding 


es 
allG 


nor 


The very night of the marriage, the 
groom had to go back to the army. He 


did not return until the war was over, 
and in the meantime, he lost an arm. 
When the war was over, he came 
back, and lived happily with my cousin 
for years. MRS.‘W. H. BIRD, Jr. 
Fort Payne, Ala. 
Social Life in Ante-Bellum 
Louisiana 
A*= )DING in ante-bellum days was 
a function ith many accessories 
before and after the fact. First among 
them was the cake-maker, a specially 
endowed slave who could produce a 


masterpiece by rites known only to her- 
often hav- 
one. In 


selfi—weights and measures 
except a mental 


our part of the country it was Minerva. 


ing no form 
disturbing to dwell upon as 
' had the 
date was the question of whether or why 
the bride’s cake had a streak in it. The 
sudden rumor of bigamy on the groom's 
more dismay- 
But there 


Quite as 
whether the 


minister forgotten 


part couldn’t have been 
ing than the discovery of one. 
is no record of there ever having been 
a flaw in Minerva’s. 

Weddings* 


ing affairs and guests were expected to 


were nearly always even- 
make a house party of the occasion, nor 
did the bride and groom.eat and run, as 
now. They stayed on as members of 
the house party, going later to their 
own home. Waltzing and dancing the 
old the music of the 


square dances to 


Negro idlers, the celebration was kept 
up until well on towards dawn. “Ladies 
to the center, gentlemen swing your 


partners,”—gaily it all centered around 
the young couple, the dancers glidin¥ 
from the parlor to the adjoining bed- 
room where, notwithstanding its size, 
the furniture had been removed, and so 
out to the spacious galleries. 

Sometimes one or another of the 
guests would sit at the piano and play 
dance music of her own composing, or 
furnish the accompaniment to another’s 
violin. Several generations have danced 








HE life of me, I cannot see why any 

man of fifty-three, with twenty, thirty 
years ahead, whose brain is clear and 
blood is red, should quit his job to cross 
his knees and loll around in slothful ease! 
A man retired, he simply must acquire 
indifference and rust! Accustomed to 
the rooster’s crow, the pitchfork and the 
garden hoe, the daily chores, the steady 
grind, the active hand, the busy mind,— 





I Won’t Retire—:. cae taf 


The Chronicles of 


the Cheerful Plowman 


how can he quit a life like that, take on 
unnecessary fat, and yet expect to keep 
in trim? He cannot for the life of him! 
Why should a farmer move to town and 
there supinely settle down, unless, of 
course, himself or wife must really have 
a soiter life, because of eyesight growing 
dim, of rheumatism in the limb, of bun- 
pleurisy or gout, or horse power 
slowly playing out? Suppose a man has 
made a pile,—enough to quiteand live in 
style, with servant girls te cook the 
meals hy should he elevate his } 


10ns. 


: hy heels, 
hould he tilt his rocking chair, and 
7 i A 





‘I'm fixed, so I don’t care!’’? It’s 
always true an active man who follows 
a foolish plan must soon turn up 
mortal toes and slide into his last 
repose! I long ago made up my mind 
I'll never leave the farm behind, until, 
ne there comes a day when I'm 


perc! 





the way! I'm on 








o ‘ ind im ’ the 
job, head, — tooth, and nail, until my 
powers begin t& fail! 
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to the waltzes composed in those long- 
gone days by a gifted daughter of 
own parish. Not to be able to play and 
sing then, if only a little, was as great 
a stigma as to wear a shoe larger than 
a No. 2. Nothing much worse could 
have happened to a girl of sixteen than 
the look one mother gave her daughter 
when it discovered that the feet 
that had until then kept up to the family 
standards had advanced to a N« 
3! The look belongs to history. 


was 
now 


Tradition also has it that a young 
girl occupying a room with a friend was 
observed by the friend upon awakening 
to have her feet encased in a pair of 
tiny shoes, propped up on a bolster at 
the foot of the bed. Thus, she ex- 
plained, she had slept all night, because, 
as she was going on a visiting tour next 
day, feared she might not to be 
able to get into her shoes so early in 
the morning. No one ever thought of 
making a visit without “spending the 
day,” a program which often amplified 
itself into spending a night as well, and 
sometimes two or three. 
and elementary instruction 
were often acquired from a teacher or 
tutor who made his home at the resi- 
dence of some family centrally located. 
One of them, a dancing teacher, was as 
infallibly present to several generatioi; 
of children as the seasons. Another, a 
tutor brought from some distant point, 
found himself, when conscription for 
the war began, a pathetic figure among a 
community of sporting men. Never in 
his life had he ridden a horse or fired 
a gun! IDA S. MATTHEWS. 

West. Feliciana Parish, La. 


When the “Christmas Back- 
log” Wouldn’t Burn! 


LL 
loc ke d 


she 


Dancing 


the slaves of ante-bellum days 
forward to Christmas 
as much enthusiasm as the smallest child 
of today. For “Ole Massa” let them 
celebrate as long as the big back log, 
which they prepared, burned in his huge 
fireplace. One old darkey of this com- 
munity has often told me this story: 


with 


“One mornin’ Old Massa call me in 
an say, ‘Well, Jake, ain’t it "bout tim 
you’se gittin dat back log? Jes one mo’ 


week ‘til Christmas !’ 


“Den I went in de woods an tut mé 
de hollowest big black gum I could find 
den I roll it in de creek an’ lef it. On 
Christmas ebe I went back and she was 
soaked slap full o’ water an heby—oh, 
my! I roll it out an fill de en’s wid mud. 





* “Nex mornin’ I put it on de fire an 
Christmas commenced. Chile, y'ain’t 
never seed sich a time! Ole Massa spry 
as us. 

“Dat log jes stayed dar. Old Massa be- 
gin to shake his haid an’ look at dat log 
Way up in de New Year, he call me and 
say, ‘Jake, take dat log and frow it out 
an for de goodness sake, get to wuk. 


“T reckon we would ’a’ kep on cele- 
bratin’ til de nex’ Christmas if he hadn’t 
done way wid dat log!” 

PAULINE BAIRD. 


Abbeville, Miss. 
ft a’ wf 
SS 5S Oe b 


OW rapidly codperative marketing is 

gaining in the United States is illus- 
trated by the fact that we now have 8,135 
farmers’ business organizations in this 
country. Nearly 85 per cent of all of 
these are commodity marketing organi- 
zations, and most of them codperative. 
Only a smal! per cent of them are con- 
cerning themSelves to any great extent 
with codperative buying. Only about 850, 
or a little under 10 per cent of the num- 
ber, come under this head. Of these 
associations, 80 are cotton and cotton 
products associations; 13 are tobacco as- 
sociations ; 42 poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts and 47 nuts. 
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Merry Christmas Long Ago 


Celebrating on the Old Plantation 


‘te of my earliest recollections is 
f my father’s cotton gin—we 


lived in Southwest Georgia—and of 
being carried to the combination mill and 
gin by him, The first gin’ was located 
near the creek, not alone for the purpose 
of its furnishing power to run the gin, 
but also to furnish ah inexpensive means 
for disposing of the supposedly worth- 
less cotton seed. It is true that some 
were fed to cows and some were hauled 
to the field where gullies had started, 
but during the first few years of the gin’s 
operation, a large part of the seed was 


carried down the stream, as later the 


sawdust from sawmills was carried. 
Their use for stopping gullies soon 
showed their value as fertilizer, and 


the fact that father owned the gin gave 
him an advantage in maintaining the fer- 
ility of his cotton land. Others did not 
think the séed worth hauling home, ex- 
cept enough seed for planting! 


Father marketed his cotton m Apa- 
lachicola, where it was hauled a few 
weeks before Christmas. The string of 
wagons all piled high with bales of cotton 
marked the beginning of the elimax of 
the year. Would not these same wagons 
return in two weeks, with «the 
things from Santa Claus? The 

+1 


loaded 


m Ci€ 


excitement over the preparation for 
leaving was but little less than that over 
the return. I can now hear Berry, the 
foreman, call to Nathan: “Hitch up Kit 
aid Jim; Ben, you hitch up Molly and 
Frisky; Beason, you hitch up Spot and 
Stcady”—and so on as these honors were 
distributed by the slave general. At last 
tl were off and all the children of the 


plantation following—white and black— 


with an enthusiasm not now found in 
y g people save on the athletic field. 
how long that two weeks was! 
Vould it never end! When seven or 
echt days had passed, we got permission 
€: afternoon to “go as far as the 
b h, no further,” to meet the return. 
i! ivaleade. As the days passed and 
t] lid not come, our eagerness grew. 


\t last, far down the road through 
vistas of longleaf pine and magnolia, we 
see Blackhawk, conscious of his beauty 
and power, and upon him the graceful 
figure of Father, bearing in front of him 
a large bunch of bananas which he 
taken from one of the wagons for the 
present gladdening of our eyes and later 


has 


for the satisfaction of our stomachs. 
Was there anything on earth better than 
bananas and oranges? Not when you 
had them only once in 12 months! And 
athe ride back behind father on Black- 


hawk was my nearest approach to heaven 
itself, 

rhe wagons drew up and unloaded— 
one at the back door, one at the side 
door, and others at the smokehonse, and 
store room. First apples and oranges 
were handed out to the pickaninnies, one 
of each for all. Then barrels of flour, 
bags of coffee, bowes of tea, sugar, rice, 





molasses, syrup, salt fish, prunes, raisins, 
Malaga grapes, shoes, hats, whole bolts 
of calico, gingham, cottonade, linsey, 
woolens and clothes for the whole plan- 
tation, white and black. The sugar came 
in large pyramidal loaves called “loaf 
sugar,” to be used for tea, and tea only. 
Every afternoon about sundown a ser- 
vant with pestle and mortar crushed 
sugar for supper. 


Now began preparations for Christ- 
mas—not one day, but a whole week—a 
week of feasting and merriment. 


The most hilarious time of the year 
was before day on Christmas morning. 
The fires were made and the stockings 
taken down. Sometimes switches were 
found in the stockings—a warning, I 
suppose. 


Through the day there was a continu- 
ous stir on the plantation, in the quarters, 
and “up at the big house.” Negroes 
came to our plantation irom other plan- 
tations, even several miles away, and 
our Negroes went visiting, too. Their 
delight was to catch you with an 
explosive “Christmas gift, Missus!” 
“Christmas gift, Master!”—and, of 
course, you had to pay—always—to the 
men with grog, and this was accom- 
panied by the request for a toast. 


When Christmas twilight came, enor- 
mous “fat lightwood” fires were kindled 
and the darkies engaged in cotillion 
dancing, cutting the pigeon wing, shuf- 
fling, and “jumping Jim Crow” to the re- 
frain :— 

“Whar you gwine, buzzard? 
Whar you gwine, crow? 

Gwine to the new ground 
To jump Jim Crow.”’ 

Benjamin was the leader. He had ver- 
satility of talent. He led in all plays 
and dances; played on nearly all instru- 
ments and in addition possessed a fine 
bass voice. 


The conspicuous 
menu roasted sweet 
*possum, but the table was bountifully 
laden. The feast always wound up with 
gingerbread and persimmon beer. Then, 
the feast over, Daddy Ben, the patriarch 
offered a prayer of thanks and a 
request for other. blessings. Every one 
stayed awake longer than at any other 
time of the year, and on the next morn- 
ing began looking forward to another 
Christmas. MRS. J. S. NEWMAN. 


Clemson College, S. C. 


item in the 


potatoes 


most 


Was 


slave A 


Editor’s Note—Mrs. Newman is the 
widow of the late Col. J. S. Newman, 
She of the South's pioneer agricultural 
leaders, and the mother of Prof. C. L. 
Newman of The Progressive Farmer 


staff. 





] GET a lot of help from the columns of 
Mrs. Hutt’s page in The Progressive 
Farmer, and many other helpful things 
that are helpful to the old and young.— 
Mrs. R. R. Strickland. 
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afterward, is seldom seen now. The lady 


Edwards, Bladenboro, N. C, 


THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL IS NOW A RELIC 
The spinning wheel, which hummed so industriously during the Civil War and 


in the picture above is Miss Sophie 


DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY To You 


SAVED $20.00— SEND TO-DAY 
offer and direct from the factory prices. You 
will be delighted with the low prices and 
fine quality of material. Mr. M, Carlisle, 
Sr., Cleola, Ga., writes: “I am well pleased and 
satisfied. ... Isaved $20.00 by ordering from you. 


TWO CRIMPS vate DOUBLE CRIMP 
ON EAGH EDGE) ROOFING has two tall 
crimps on each edge. Nails are all covered. 
No chance to leak. Quick and easy to nail on. 


Patent Nails, hammer and shears furnished with 
every order. 

ROOFING FOR|STEEL SHINGLES for 
EVERY USE—/only $5.75 per square 
freightpaid. 34 other styles and kinds of 
roofing at low direct from the factory freight 
paid prices. Heavy ASPHALT BHINGLES, Re. or 
Green Color. Only $5.85 per square. Otber 
roofing as low as $1.25 per square. 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW BUILDING 
FREE BOOK BOOK tells all about Roofing 
and Siding and gives valuable building informa- 
tion. Write to-day for your free copy. 


YOU SAVE We have just about enough 
THE PROFIT] roofing to fill orders, at — 
special cut prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may have to raise our prices. Send to-day 
for big free samples—roofing book and 
special cut prices. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale fac- 
tory price. Get guaranteed, fire proof) 
roofing direct from the factory, freight 


paid. And keep in your own pocket the profits 
others would get. 


: ADDRESS 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. : Savannah, Ga. 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES ry 
CAN T ATCH FIRE — 
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HOW MR. CARLISLE SAVED? 2022 

















engine that can 
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Don’t Consider any Farm Lightin 
new and wonderful improved and perfected M 


Cushman Belted Electric Plant 


More Power, Less Cost, Getter Service, Less Trouble. The Cush- 
man 4H. P. Plant, M x i 
all-purpose Electrie Plant with plenty of 
for all your needs. Cut in 


¥6 H. P. Throtti 
cheapest Plant on the market. The Cushman Belted Plant gives you an 


HMAN MOTOR WORKS 










Plant until you read ebout this 
odel 15— 


never been equ: - A higher le, 
i wer and plenty light 
price to a very attractive figure. 
practical plant, at a very low price, the Cushman 
le Governed Plant ia the new sensation. Most practical, 
be used independently. Free circular on Light Plants.«| 
®. 21st St. 
Lincoin, Nebr. 








CLINARD ELECTRIC CO., 


Distributors 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


ers also of Light Weight Engines — i}¢ to 20 H. P. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Branch Office and Stock Warehouse, 
¥ P. O. Box i248 


H. SORENSON, District Mor., 


Special Repair and Sales Service Through Yandre Sales Co., Oriando, Fla. 
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you can buy, at very r 


only cheap, but you sav 


Inquire at 


that will last a lifetim 


Stove, Range and Heater Economy 


WHY PAY EXCESSIV 


E PRICES FOR STOVES AND RANGES, when 
easonable prices, a Cook Stove, Range or Heater 
e and is fully guaranteed? Our prices are not 
e freight from our p here in the center of the 
your dealer’s or write us direct. 












Glascock Stove & Mig. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Plowing To 


job of plowing besides 


The E-B 12-20 Tractor 


less cost per acre. 


make of tractor. A 
Equipped with E-B 


Busimess Founded 1852 























Be Proud Of 


There is a lot of satisfaction in doing a good 


that comes from deep plowing. 


Lift Plow makes an ideal 
enables you to do more plowing in a day at 


You will find the E-B Tractor has plenty of power for 
all farm jobs—either field or belt—and can depend 
on it for work every day in the year. 

any tractor, investigate the E-B. 


E-B No. 102 Tractor Plow works equally well with any 

llon rope lifts or lowers bottoms. 
uick Detachable Shares which can 
be put on or taken off in 5 seconds without tools. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 


INCORPORATED 


— ow eee nee en{ Mail this coupon and set lawman 








mei is 


the increase in crop 


with No. 102 Power 
plowing outfit. It 


wane OT 


ore you buy 


1) jo 


Rockford, Illinois 1 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


MERRY Christmas to Everyone! 

A tree with spangles instead of 
candles gives just as much joy, without 
any danger. 

: Ruskin says, “We 
can live without 
pictures, but we 
cannot live as well.” 

Would you have 
early spring flow- 
ers? Sow some snap- 
dragon seed in the 
coldframes now. 

Do not overwork 
your willing  ser- 

In your rest hours do 

iace 





MRS. HUTT 


vants, your eyes. 
not do too much fine embroidery or 
making. 

A big bone for Towser and a box of 
catnip for Pussy will give the family 
pets a happy Christmas. 

Why not devote at least one club pro- 
gram during the coming year to the 


study of codperative marketing? 


The jam closet should be able to pro- 
vide that last minute gift that you for- 
got to make for some friend or neigh- 
bor. 

Good magazines stored in the attic do 
no one any good. If passed on while 


still reasonably fresh, two families can 
henefit. 
Much can be done to prevent the 


spreading of colds if great care is taken 
to see that each member of the family 
has his own individual handkerchiefs, 
towels and napkins. 

If one of the children is afraid to go 
out to the barn or upstairs alone in the 
dark, do not force him to do so, but ask 
him to go with you until he has lost his 
fear. 

A farmer can use a good education to 
even better advantage than can the av- 
erage town worker, for he has to be 
mechanic, plumber, carpenter, gardener 
and stockman, while the man who fol- 
lows a trade needs to be but one of 
these. 

The small hat with some brim is tnore 
apt to be becoming to the older woman 
than is the brimless toque or turban. 
In fact this turned-down-brim shape, 
so fashionable at present, seems to be 
equally becoming to those of six and 
sixty. 

For a quick dessert that is attractive 
enough to serve to guests, peel as many 
bananas as there are people to serve. 
Roll them in chopped, roasted peanuts 
and place on individual plates. Garnish 
with a spoonful of whipped cream or 


serve a pitcher of thick cream with 
them. 
For the small child select books with 


plenty of pictures, large print and wide 
margins. The average young child pre- 
fers, so scientists affirm, books about 
seven and one-half inches long by five 
inches wide by one inch thick with a 
bright colored cover, either blue, red or 
yellow. ‘ 


Because He So Loved the 
World 


were driving 
December 


from 
last 


home 
evening 


wo 
town 
year. 
“Well, day after 


Christmas,” remarked 


men 
one 

will be 

them. 


tomorrow 
one of 


“Yep,” was the answer. 

“The kids will have a great time,” 
continued the first man. 

‘ Yep.” 

“I suppose you’re planning a big time 
with that big family of, yours,” per- 
sisted the man, 
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«much 
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Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Editor 
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“Naw, I dont take no truck with all their father?—lie around and sleep and 
that Christmas foolishness.” get surly when the children become 

“What Christmas foolishness?” noisy ?” 

“Why all that stopping work and This time they drove on even a longer 
spending money just for nothing,” he distance in silence before the answer 
answered, came, 

There was a pause, one surly, the “T reckon you're right, it wouldn’t hurt 
other astonished. me to be good and kind and never say 

“Vou do not believe in God then?” ®* rough word all day even if I had no 
asked the first man money. Reckon [il stop in here and see 

“What's that got to do with it?” said if McDonald has a ball for the boy and 

Ss anaes ca tb doll for the little girl.” 
the other man turning around and look- 
ing the first questioner in the face. Then he murmured under his brs ath, 

“Simply that Christmas commemorates “T never thought of Christmas and gifts 

ee aoe “te “, that way but I reckon he’s right. If I 
the kindness rg God when os His go off and get something to drink and 
great gift, His son, to the world. It has take happiness from my wife and little 


always seemed that if He could do that 
we can honor ourselves by hon- 
Him by giving to tho love 


oring se we 


and cherish I 
man or a Christian.” 


wouldn’t be 


1 


ones that I promised before Him to love 


much of a 


; REE EE ot 

such small gifts as we can Rad the did de tet thine wld 
“T have no money to be buying pres- fest of all. he gave all that is sweetest 

ents,” persisted the surly man. and kindest and finest in himself to his 
“The things that cost money are not family, a thing any father can do. 

the only things that give happiness,” 

was the quiet reply. “God gave more 


than the material gift, He gave love and 
tenderness and good will. Many a man 
does show his family that he gives 


them even those at Christmas.” 


not 


wi 

There was another and longer pause, nge 

then the man said, “How do ye mean three 
that ‘love and kindness’ ?” * th 


“IT mean that there is not a man who pends 


cannot have a thoroughly happy Christ- 


tT COOK and 


day before. 
imust be simple or it is in poor taste. 


the 


a serrea 


thout a cook, 
and decorate the 
days beforehand. 


largely 


e Christmas din 
pies to prepare, 
house at 
The succes 
e dinner and your enjoyment of it de- 

upon the work done the 
A dinner without a servant 


A Christmas Dinner Without 


ner 
are 
ist 
s of 


accepted 
a w eek 


At the same time make the 


The plum 


While you are in the kitchen 


to make 


If a gelatine 


mas by being kind. One year wife and 

I had no money to spend but we decor- English plum pudding, 

ated the house with red berries and Christmas dessert, may be made 
greenery from the woods. We had an jn‘advance. ? 

especially fine breakfast, then the chil- fruit cake and gingersnaps. 

dren and Mother and [ made candy, pudding and fruit cake will steam in the 
then we spent part of the day making same kettle. 

toys together. We dressed in our best watching these, utilize the fire 

and at night we popped corn, sang songs snaps and cranberry jelly. 


and told stories. During the whole day 


is used instead ¢ 


: pudding, it can be made 


there was not one reprimand, one ‘Don’t’. two days ahead. 

Mother and I astonished the children : 

by telling them how we loved them Some of the Things You Can Do 

and how happy their being with us made Beforehand 

” 

ei, N THE day before Christmas, blanch 
Their _ mother does something for and salt the nuts. Wash the celery, 

them,” said the strange father. put in in a damp bag and hang it in a 


“And you, what to do you do—you're 


cool place. 


If you 


are going to 


have 





Our Pattern 


Department 
























































1303—Slenderizing Corset Covet —Cat in 


36, 38, 40, 42, 








e bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 74 yard 36-inch material. 8 
1935—Smart Street Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, y 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- t 

ure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 40-inch 
material with 1% yards 3-inch ( 


contrasting color. 

Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery designs, 
cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The 





P| 
I9SS 


with 2% ya 


46, 48 and 50 color. 
1678—Bloomer Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 


& requires 3 


a complete seven-lesson course 


tds 3%-inch 





1939—Comfortable Nightgown.—Cut in sizes 1926—Dress that Achieves Style.—Cut in 
16 years, 3%, 40 and 44 ir iches bust sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
measure. Size 3% requires 356 yard 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re 
36-inch material. quires 2% yards 36-inch material 


contrasting 


and 10 ye ars. Size 
ards 36-inch material with 
yinding. 


ne size ane 


requires 234 


in dressmaking, etc. 
Progressive Farmer. 


1655—Neat and Comfortable Apron. —Cut in 


ye 


inch material with 9 yards edging, 


Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The fall and winter book of fashions contains over #0 styles, 


2y ards 


ards 27. 


Price id 
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home-made candy, make it at once and 
put it in a dry place. A few stuffed 
dates are nice to mix with the candies, 
Boil the sweet potatoes, peel and cut 
them into halves and put them aside 
ready for browning. Make the cranberry 
jelly and put in a cool place. Draw and 
truss the turkey and put it in a cold place. 
Wash the giblets, cover them with a 
quart of cold water and cook slowly for 
an hour. Drain, sdving the water. Chop 
the giblets, put them back into the water 
and stand them in a cold place ready for 
use. Make the soup and put it where it 
is cold. 

Early on Christmas morning arrange 
the dining room. Decorate the table with 4 
either cedar, holly, red berries or long- ; 
leaf pine. If the dinner is to be served J 
at 2 o’clock put the turkey into the oven 
at 11 o'clock if it is stuffed; at 12 if & 
cooked without stuffing. Put the sweet 
potatoes in the pan, dust with sugar, 
cover with bits of butter and stand them 
aside ready for the oven. Peel the on- 
iows, put them in cold water in the sauce. 
pan in which they are to be cooked, and 
stand them aside. Measure and blend the 
butter and flour for the cream sauce for 
the onions: do this in the saucepan in 
which it is to be made and set aside. In 
another saucepan mix the flour, butter, 
and sugar for the pudding sauce. Collect 
all the materials that are necessary for 
the seasoning of the dishes, and put them 
near at hand. 


How to Cook and Serve the Dinner 


OW that everything is ready, get your: 
self dressed in your most becoming 
clothes. Then put on your kitchen apron 


table arrangement. Tura 
out the cranberry jelly. Put the celery, 
salted nuts and candy on the table 
These, if neatly dished, serve as a part 
of the table decorations. For conven- 3 
ience in serving, arrange a table in the 
dining room or, if your pantry is next 
to the kitchen, clear off a shelf, ready 
to receive the dishes as you carry them 
from the table. In serving do not be 
away from the table a moment longer 
than is necessary. 

Put the turkey in the oven at the spec- 
ified time and leave it. It is not neces- 
sary that anyone should stay in the 
kitchen while the things are cooking. Go 
out now and then to basfe the turkey and 
look after the fire. Allow one hour for* 
the onions, and 30 minutes for the po | 
tatoes. While the potatoes are brown- | 
ing you will have time to make the @ 
sauces, to put the pudding over to re J 
heat, to get the coffee ready in the coffee 
pot, and to reheat the soup. Dish the 
turkey and make the giblet sauce in the 
pan. Pour it at once into a sauce-boat. 


and finish the 


Bring in the soup plates, place them i 
front of the host, and carry the soup te 
the table in a tureen. The soup may be 
served from the kitchen. At the same 
time bring the bread. Seat yourself and 
enjoy the dinner with your guests. 
Quickly remove the souf service and 
bring in the turkey, potatoes, onions - 
giblet sauce, 


After the meat course remove first 
the turkey dish, then the vegetable 
dishes, then the _ plates. Do not 
pile one on top of the other or cteaf 
these to carry them out. Take one if 
each hand, carry them to the pantry of 
to the table back of the screen, and thet 
return for the others. Do not bruslt 
the crumbs from the table unless it ® 
absolutely necessary. Go into the kitches, 
quickly turn out the pudding, strain the | 
sauce into a sauce boat or bowl, and bring J 
them to the table. Put them with the 
serving dishes in front of your owl 
place. You may now bring in the co® 
fee and place the coffee cups. The cof. 
fee, of course, you have made while yoy 
were removing the turkey. Serve 
coffee now or immediately after the pia 
pudding. Do not leave the tablé¢ to 1 
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_ them has beem a problem. Money is gen- 
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move the plates. Pass the candies and 


alted almonds. 


An Easy Way to Clean Up After the 
Dinner Is Over 


F YOU are to do the cleaning up, go 
] nmediately to the kitchen, put on your 
yn and cag away the food. Get the 
compact a condition as 
and then make a pan of very 
d wash them with a mop. 

once on a rack or into 
nge thém on their edges 
‘ nd some large dish im the center. 
When they are all washed, pour over 

m quickly a teakettleful of boiling 

ter, and proceed at once to wash the 

sand pans. When these are done you 

| find the dishes dry and glossy. You 

not need to wipe them except to 

dry the lower edge that has been stand- 
ng in the water. 


The Christmas Plum Pudding 


HRISTMAS without plum pudding 

would seem like the play of Hamlet 
vith Hamlet Jeft out, and while you can 
buy fairly good pudding in a tin can, 
the home-made article gives far more 
satisfaction and a larger quantity for the 
same expenditure. A young English 
iriend gave me his mother’s rule some 
years ago, and I have used it year after 
ear with real pleasure, and as it lasts 
my family most of the winter, I think 
an economical dish. 


ri es into as 
cng 
pe 1uiec, 
hot soapsuds a1 
Put the dishes at 
her pan, arr 
? 


It will require I pound of beef suet, 
ound of curr 1 pound of Sultana 
1 pound of mixed peel (lemon, 
orange, and citron), I pound of flour, 2 
of almonds (chopped 


vt 
ants, 


raisins, 


fine), VA 

easpoonful of mixed spice, 14 a nutmeg, 

1 pound of sugar, 1 small teaspoonful of 

the rind and juice of 2 lemons, 3 

da crackers rolled fine, 6 eggs, and %4 
upful of syrup. 


ounces 


Thoroughly mix them dry, then wet 
ith egg and syrup, and water enough 


to make very stiff. Mix in the afternoon 


d let stand over night. In the morn- 
ng put into bowls and cover with cloths, 
d put in a kettle of boiling water. This 





an be put in flannel cloths, leaving space 
swell. Boil it for eight hours steadily. 
Vhen wanted for use, boil or steam until 


thoroughly heated through. Serve with 
either hard or soft sauce or cream. As 
I own a large steamer, I usually steam 


my pudding instead of boiling it, and 
I like it better that way. 
E. R. 


Jewelry for the Christmas 
Tree 


B®: ACELETS or necklaces—not of 
gleaming precious stones, nor yet of 
zold or silver, but of toothsome nut ker- 


nels and delicious dark rich raisins. With 
needle and strong thread string first a 
peanut, a raisin, a peanut, a raisin, an 
almond, a raisin, a filbert, a raisin, a 
popped corn kernel, and so on, using 


as many kinds of nuts as you deem best. 
The children receiving these necklaces 
will be charmed with them and later may 
cevour the queer beads one by one as 


they are pulled off the string. 





| Farm Wives’ Experi- 
| ence Letters 


Getting and Using Books and 
Music in the Home 


HE importance of books and music 
in the home and the ennobling influ- 
ence of the right selections can hardly 
be over-estimated, and yet we find so 
many homes almost. entirely bare of 
both. I have always been a book worm, 
also a musi€ lover, and when I married 
and went into a home of my own, I re- 
solved that no matter what else we must 
do without, we could not and would not 
magazines and music. 








do without books, 
W e were then and have been since, only 
in moderate eireumstances, and getting 


/ : ; 
ke 


erally pretty scarce on a farm and my 


husband could always see some other use 


fer it. I have tried various methods of 
raising my book fund but like the last 
way better than any I have . tried. 
We plant a cotton patch mre it our 


book and music patch. As the pred 
are all book lovers too, we are all wil- 
ling to -spend extra minutes on it and 


whatever it makes goes for our reading 
and music. 
First, we subscribe for two or three 


good Southern farm papers, then several 
7 
ana 


iil for 


magazines for the children some 
for us; then the remainder is 
books Christmas and _ birth« 
so we have a small library of good books, 
Many 


them 


on AVS . nd 
though of course not nearly as 

I want. I think wi are 
more, though, because we have to 
for them. We have 
school library from which we borrow. 


we 
work 


also a_ splendid 


Husband Bought a Piano—My hus- 
band bought a piano soon after our mar- 
riage; my mother sends me a good deal 
of music and I buy a new piece or two 
often. 


Using What We Have—So much for 


the getting. Now for the using what 
we get. For myself, my books and mu- 
sic are almost my only recreation. A 
quiet hour by the fire with a favorite 
book or magazine goes far to rest me 
from the strenuous days that a mother 
of eight on a farm must needs have. 
Then I study current events, travel and 
history: 1 feel that for my children’s 
sake as well as my own I must keep 
abreast of the times. 

I wanted my children to love books, 
so when they were only babies I began 
telling them bedtime stories. Although 
my hands have been full to over-fowing 
with the labor of caring for a large 


family, I have always made time for 
those bedtime stories and» generally a 
few songs. Then IT read to them until 
they could read for themselves. I have 
my reward, for they are all as fond of 


reading as I am. All of them lead their 


classes in school and their teachers say 
it is largely because of their outside 
reading. 

Aside from their educational value, 
books and music add so much to our 


social life and bring us so much pleas- 
ure that if they were good for nothing 
else, they would still be infinitely worth 
while. As for us, they are a part of our 
daily life and I we would all 
agree to give up a meal a day rather 
than these beloved companions. 
MRS. R. R. B. 


believe 





| Teens and Twenties | | 


The Best Cheistane I Ever 
Had 


AST year we had a Christmas tree 

at school for the first time. 
time hefore Christmas one of the teach- 
ers put two boxes on her desk, one for 
the boys and for the girls. Then 
each pupil was asked to write his name 
on a slip of paper and put it in one of 





Some 


one 


the boxes, through a little hole. About 
two weeks before the closing of school 
for the Christmas vacation, we each 


drew out a slip. The teacher explained 
to us that each pupil was to prepare*a 
gift for the one whose name he had 
drawn. The boys drew from the boy’s 
box and the girls from the girl’s box. 


When the last day of school before 
Christmas came we decorated the tree. 
It was full of nice presents and decora- 
tions and we all enjoyed ourselves very 
gmmuch indeed. F; &. 


Christmas Cheer All Year—A party 
given last Christmas by the young men 
of the community has meant almost a 
year of play and happiness for the whole 
neighborhood. This party was given at 
my home and everyone seemed to enjoy 
it to the fullest and I am quite sure I 
did. We played games which included 
everyone for although we had both mar- 


boos 


Crackers... ...., Coffee, 


ried couples and young folks we were not 


selfish enough to play games all would 
not enjoy. The games particularly liked 
were the nut race, riding on the airplane, 
(which caused a great deal of merri 
ment), chisel, and what would you do 
if—. 

After the games a course of fruit 


salad and simple cake was served. At 
eleven o’clock everyone went home wit! 
happy hearts and plans to meet again 


soon, as we had discovered the joy of 


being neighborly. We have kept the 
stone rolling and had parties every 
month, gathering new friends at each 
meeting. We are trying to keep the 
Christmas spirit from one December un 
til the next. MISS O. O. S. 
Editor's Note.—Descriptic ns of the 


games mentioned will be given later. 


} isit From Saint Nicholas.—On 
the day before Christmas my mother 
and father seemed very mysterious. 
Mother had one room closed and would 
not let me in; she said Santa Claus 
would smell my tracks and would not 


come down the chimney. While we were 
eating supper I heard some one calling 
me and ran out to find it was the neigh- 
bor’s boy and girl. They said they had 
so we began searching and 


seen Santa, 
sure enough we found him down behind 
the garden. We did not make any 


noise but followed him. He went to the 
house and into the room Mother had 
kept fastened all day. We heard him 
talking to himself, then he lighted a 


candle and drew back the curtain a bit. 


We ran to the window and peeped in and 


to our there was a hig Christ- 
mas tree covered with silver-like cords 
and colored glass birds and angels. 


surprise 


Santa opened his sack and took out 
ever-so-many things. When he drew out 
a monkey and made it climb to the top 


of a long string we laughed so loud he 
got frightened and ran and jumped out 
at the window. He fell down and spilled 
a lot of oranges and apples but we could 
not catch him. We rushed into the 
house and opened the packages. There 
were a great many toys and candy for 


ach of us and a great big turkey. Af- 
ter we had looked at everything, Mother 
gave us some hot chocolate to drink 
and then teok us to her room where we 
had our family prayer and went to bed. 


F.. 3 


A Game to Play: Exchange 


XCHANGE, which may be played by 
10 or more players, is a jolly party 
full of funny situations, and some 


game, 
exercise. The players are séated in 
chairs, forming a large circle. The play- 


ers 
one upward. 


are numbered consecutively from 
They then arrange them- 
selves in irregular order. One of the 
players is blindfolded and begins the 
game by standing in the center of the 
group and calling out any two numbers. 
The players who bear these numbers 
must exchange places. While they are 
doing so the blindfolded player tries to 
tag either one of them, or to get a va- 
cant chair for himself. Those who are 
exchanging seats may rush to the new 
seat or proceed more slowly, according 
to the nearness of the catcher. If one 
is tagged, or robbed of his seat during 
the process of exchange, he is required to 
take the Plindfold and the game pro- 
gresses. 


Christmas Menus 


Clear Beef Broth 
Salted Peanuts ; 
Baked Turkey, Giblet Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 
Mashed Irish Potatoes, Onjons in Cream Sauce 


Celery 


Gelatin or a Cream Sauce 
Candies Coffee Nuts 
Oyster Seup 
Baked Goose, Nut Stuffing 
Apple Sauce 
Browned Sweet Potatoes Stewed Turnips 
for Cold Slaw) 
Mince Pie Coffee 
Crackers Fruit Cheese 


Tomato Soup 
Baked Chicken, Gi diet Sauce 
Currant Jelly 
Rice Croquettes 
Apple Salad 
Plum Pudding, Sauce 


Stewed Celery 
afers 
oo 28 Ghepes 
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Toé aid in the 
ion of the 
Nur 


in the best varieties, of 


needed further 
South’s agri- 
offer 


diversificat 
culture, Summit 
hine 


Pecans and 
Fruit Trees 


Also roses and other ornamen- 


series 


stock 


tals, which will give you both pleas- 
ure and profit. Write today for 
free copy of handsome new illus- 


trated catalog. 


Summit Nurseries 
Monticello, Florida 





Satsuma orange trecs sold out for 
this season—order now for i 


next year's planting 
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You've heard yous 
neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful weekly 
news aud story magazine with over 


of national and world affairs. Chock full of just the kind of read 

ing you want. Fun, fashions, question box, books, health— 

entertainment and instruction for all. Encicing serial and short 

stories. Send 15 (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 paper 12 

rome Money if net i, wane aw 2. 
- '. 


00D SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stockh 
Pe z —Nene Better— 54 year: 
gee selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. free cata 
logue has over 700 pictures o! 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. 4. SHUMWAY. Rockford, 











NUINE 


Guaranteed 





THIS is the greatest Fe Feather Bed bargain of 
the year. yuaranteed all new feathers. 
Dustiess and odorless. Covered with best 
%oz. feather-proof ticking. Pull size for 
double bedstead. Send for detaiis of this 
special offer. Your name and address on 
post card brings /ree eur latest Ness of 
wonderful bargeins in FEATHER EDS 
BLANKETS, PILLOWS, and OTHER BEDDING! 


| PURITY eee rite, 
406 SPARKMAN STREET « 


PEACH&APPLE 
TREE Scer our prices, 
Lots by Expreas, Freight or Parcel Post. FREE 68 Page 


Catalog. M2 Piom, Cherry Berries, Grapes, Nate. 
Shade mental Treea, Vines pin Sh rubs. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, CLEVELAND, TERN 
Delivered 

zather Beds FREE 
oes 


Tenn. 

























Write today for free 
instruction book and 


PAIENTS => == 


etch or medel for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE, £ O'BRIEN, a Patent Lawyer, 
77-B, Security Savin, pm'l Bank Bidg., directly 
across street from Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


Coler Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 





Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and out 
of your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion Butter Color” 
is purely vegetable, harmless, and meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 
cents at drug or grocery stores. 





Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


———— - 
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Pa wy Less 


for your implements 
by buying them 
Teele (senders 






























































MOLINE 
Plan 


See your Moline dealer 


or write us for details 





NEW MOLINE PLOW CO. 
Moline, Il. 








» f I 
$10 * Slag for 16” 


It’s easy to sell “CHICAGO” Shoes! You moon build a perma- 
nent business, good for $5,000 a year profits—no salesmanship 
or hard work needed—just show your 
Samples! Direct from factory 
plan 1s sweeping the 
AGENT in on jt 





























18 models this season, 
men's and women's lat- 
est styles! Biggest ree 
peater you ever sold! 
They buy 2 or more 
pairs; they buy busi- 
nessand dress shoes, 
they recommend 
their friends! Ev- 
ery newcustomee 
meansa steady in- 





come! Cat 
‘REE! First in 
each localit 


geta valuable 
selling rights. 
Write for com- 









Goodyear Fort. ciated 
1 outside All Leath. 
oodyear rubber heels, guar- 
anteed $10 quality for 

cena SHOE ‘CORPORATION 
Den] 16,4821 N.Weatern Ave.,Chicago 


eel 


Talking and Free & 
Walking Doli 
will Vou Be Polly Ann’s Mama? 
You can have this life-size TALKING, 
WALKING and SLEEPING DOLL, with 
hair you can comb, and she won't cost youa 
penny. Full dressed in romper suit ready 
to play, with bonnet to match, shoes and 
stockings. She sa ‘Mama, Mama’’ aa 
often as you want. She won't arents 14 
you drop her—play with her for 
She Walks - Talks ~ lee 
Her name is Polly Ann and I will send ~ 
free to advertise our business—a litt! 
favor you can easily do, Writeme A. —J 
Solve This Puzzle 
hat two words © these 
ures spell? Ti 
Ai FAY of 

No Money * com benny . 
wanted now or later. ite >» words 
ans I will send you our Free Doll Otte r. You 

n soon have Polly Ann. Send answer today. 


aunt THLE, 630 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept., 









































SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunc 
ankle, hock, 


AB 


h or bruise on his 


stifle, knee or throat 


Ye) -J-)in I= 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


will clean it off 





without laying up 


the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops re 
quired at an application 2.50 per 


bottle, delivered. Describe your case for 


special instructions and Book 8 R free. 
384 Lyman St., 


WwW. F. YOUNG, Ino., Springfield, Mass 















with a Rife Ran Plenty of it for 
every purpose—w with mut fuel, labor, 
} freezing or repairs. A sm: ill'stream 
/ operates the Rife Ram. Easy to install. 

First cost the only cost. Always on the job 
winter and summer. 20,000 
in use Write for catalog 
ek. er => RIFE ENGINE CO. 
Sin 98-GWest St. New York 


day and night, 













We will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial. If satisfactory, costs 
$e, If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide . Write sodag 
LING COMPANY Suite 4 BALTIMORE, M 





Merwe Direct to You 
sghteo $52-50 From Factory. 
Buggies, Wagons and Har- 
ness. 90-Day Trial. Life- 
time guarantee. Write for 
catalog showing reduced 
prices. Georgia Buggy Co., 

Griffin, Ga. 
















All men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 
65, willing to accept Government 
Positions, yon! Coneiog or 

tationary, sign name dress 
below and mail this ad to Mr. Ormeat, 
( 206 ) St. Louis, Mo. immediately. 
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\cAdaress letters lo "Uncle PF.’ care of The Progressive Farmer 








Making This Christmas the 
Best Ever 
D* 1h 


md Girls:— 


Did you ever hear of a boy or girl 
who had to be told that Christmas was 
nearly here ? I have often wondered 
how they all—yes, all—find it out. I 
have an idea that old Santa Claus has 


some way of telling us about it while we 


are aslee; Not only that, he seems to 
have ways of finding out things- about 
us, too iys that we know nothing 
about [ know of lots and lots of boys 
and girls who have found things in 


didn’t tell any- 
wished for 
them and got them. This has happened 
to you, too, hasn’t it? Of course we get 
a lot of things that we didn’t even think 


their stockings that they 
wanting— just 


body about 


about, for Santa Claus is the greatest 
giver in the world. He gives for the 
love of giving Did not the Prince of 
Peace tell us that “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive’? This is true and 
always will be 

So don’t let’ Christ 


think only ort the 
mas presents that I 
presents that we 


we will get, but also of 


course tt 


will give. Of 


makes us happy when someone gives us a 


present, but when we give one, we make 
happy and that makes us 


So there is 


someone else 


happy, too a double happi- 





ness when we give a Christmas present 
It is not at all nec that the 
Christma resents be expensive or cost 
a lot of t not at al [t is the 
membrance, the estee! the love, that 
go witl presents i hi ha 
brings t! ippiness that comes to bot! 
the giver and receiver 
Thet ther kind of present that 
we can all 2 a present that is “catch- 
ing” anc ‘ads all about And _ that 
1 cheery good will given by 
ipp $ le ind words of cheer 
Si let mil all throue Christmas 
week at Year. If will do this 
then we \ id out how isv it is to 
smile and to spread good will for one 
\ eek ih Wwe ha ida week of 
yract can go ¢ ling through 
the wu vea 
S t! 1 smile every one of 
u—a bh l, happy smile—and the very 
best for a happy Christmas for 
e\ \ ) iny thou nephe ws 
nd A fer : 


Discovered Talent Brings 
Pleasure 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


A < . 1 er ‘ haras 
| 1OL VOar V moved tne country 
| fram + 1 willae \f . 1 


Viltag si ad Was 
uiways \ ing back t the girls I 
{ it who were id like my- 
s | ev CC 1 | y Wps 
i 4 Ives yht didn't { ivV¢ 
‘ ehbors \\ it, was : 4 
\t e [ was what one might 
“ f all trades and master of 
one.” 7 iv [am a successful seam- 
stress, a dating friends with a happy 
heart a eaceful mind 
[ first le d to make simple wear 
with straig seains until mother in- 
sisted that [ was capable of trying 
something mere complicated. This I did 


shocked 


could 


and every one seemed to know 
that [, a 17 make 
such nice looking clothes—and all alone, 
too! The seemed to have wings, 
for many are bringing materials for me 


to make their dresses. 


-year-old girl 
news 
The sewihg and the time I spend on 


my chicks keep me busy throughout the 
day and it affords me so much pleasure 


that I> mever- want.to live in town 4 a 


fy Sainte hse 


nad | 


our 


Ed itor’s Note. 


quesiion 
ask thes 
ti 17 ely 

for: UY 
could | 


that Ge 
a) 


Our Literary Society 


tis {E literary 


been 
have a 
tary-tre 
have sot 


on our programs, but the most important 
thing we have is 
liter 
the State 


get 


ing the | 


each me 


is an 
money t 
f r seve 


The Py 


Lincol 


Editor's 


fine idea 
litera 
your sch 


Organize 


Books the Best Christmas 


I VERY year at CI 
an Sy 


inv birthday, my father and mother 
give me books as presents. I have kept 
these books for about three years, and 
now [ have a nice collection of good 
books. 

In this collection I have such books 
as, Elsie Dinsmore, Evangeline, Little 
Women, Billy and the Major, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Heidi, Daddy-Long-Legs, The 
Bobbsey Twins and many more good 
books 

[ have read each of these books over 
many times but they never get old, the 
last reading is as interesting as the first. 

[ intend to keep these books until I 
have a large libr iry ot ne books. 

"ARMEN TRAMMELL. 

Ik rson County Ala, 

Editor’ Vote— ne} plan is a 
fine one and T ] ur young friends 
will let it be known that books will be 
‘ opicd as birthday and Christmas pres- 
ra) d books are the best of com- 
panio 


| LI\ 1 ur about a mile from 
rogressive | town, 
Last summer my mother gave me five 
Hens and a roester. I set four of the 
ns and got 40 chicks. Only four died. 
[ sold most all my roosters at 60 cents 
each and kept the*hens. Papa gave me 
an acre of land, which I fenced in. I 


bought tl 


my chicke 


wheat an 


This y 
100 of t 
368.  f 


bought < 


Next year I hope to have better luck. 


Qconee 


Editor’s* Note—You are doing fine. 
Do not make the mistake of trying to 


raise sev 


not raise only.one breed and raise the 





Tice in 


sasurer, 


initiation fee 


save extra money 
family DAISY C. 
has answered a 
that every girl and boy should 
Ie 


—Daisy 


nselves until it is finally and pos- 
answered—‘What am I good 
‘hat can I do best?” Oh, if we 
mut uncover the hidden talents 


and cultivate 


wisely 


nd has given us 
and 


au FIOUST 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

society in our school has 

We 

secre- 
We 

jokes 


organized for several years. 
president, vice-president, 
and chaplain. 
and 


censor, 
recitations, 


igs, 


news, 


our debates. We can 
ature on debate subjects from 
Library Commission by pay- 


h We have 
25 cents 
use this 
to subscribe 
which is 


vostage on it each way. 


mber of the society pay 
and we 
O pay and 


ral magazines, 


poste 





one of 
yressive Farmer. 

») YODER. 
n County, N. C. 

. —A deh 
school. 


ating society is a 
If there is not a 
society im 
teacher to 


Vole 
for any 
society or debating 
ool, why not asi 
1924 


your 


one for 


Presents 


ristmas 


time or on 


le wire witl ney [| got for 
land planted in 


there. 


ns. I had the 


d put my chicks in 


ear I have 133 chicks. I sold 
hem, which brought me about 
took some of the money and 
2 different breed of chickens. 


OLETA PRICE. 
County, S. C. 


eral kinds of chickens. Why 


aaa 


The Proaressive Farmer 


Send NO Money 


We'll send your size in 
is genuine 


ULTRA STYLISH 
TOP COAT 


for auto and street wear. 
Made of 

i—Genuine Aeroplane 
Cloth—a beautiful rich tan 
2—Genuine GOODYEAR 
GUARANTEE label in every 
garment. Waterproof and 
windproof. 


8—Smart Style. Adjust- 
able sleeve straps. Big 
collar that turns up mili- 
tary style. 
4—Double and Triple 
stitched. Reinforced for 
long wear. 
56—Absolutely wator. 
proof. You can’t forca 
water through this gar- 
ment with a hose! 
*SIZES 34 to 60. 
Give chest measure over suit 
now wearing 













Send NO Sone with coy 
below and pa $3. 38 
and postage © on arr val. 


[COUPON] ---—--- 





pwreewr e e ee eee 
‘Bradley Boston Co., D 216, Newton, Mass. 

' Send $3.98 coat C. O. D. I risk nothing. 

H Ee Aa ee ee eetsieven pe Pere ee 
PE. os ced cerinedavdeeoars tasers Size 





Slightly Used Harness by the 
TRAINLOADS—». 00 sets sold direct to 


ers the last year, If 50 


——— 
want to save money and athens baroces 
made according to strict 
spepification. order from this 
write for ig Bereain Book oy Brand 
New Bridles n’t buy any harness at 
any price till you see oo, * yp re i 
Guarantee on ev 9.75. 
EVERYTAING For FarmsandFarmers a 
65,000 Satisfied Farmer Customers. We 
selleveryt hing aman and a horse wear, 
New FREE Bargain Book nowready. 
Send your name and address today! 

U. S. Farm Sales Co. 


863 N. Fifth St., Salina, Kans. 








The most Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complo® 
Farm Level Outtit ever made is the 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 





Price $22.50 


Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 
The TELESCOPE with FIVB Magnifying Lenses 
makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
finish a job of 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 


or any farm work requiringa Level you just KNOW 


it isO. K. Agricultural Schools, County Agents 
and progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacifio 
Bwear by the Bostrom, and so will you, after using 
it, if not, just remember our unqualified money 
back guarantee brings every red cent right back 
into your pocket. Write TODAY for description, 
testimonials and money back order blanks, or bet 
terstill, ORDER NOW before the heavy rains setia, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


Helps You Catch 


More Furs 
Send your shipments to tl he old- 
est fur receiving house in St 
Louisa and see the results. No 
Commission charged. 
We will if you desire submit 
ices on your shipment and hold 
fs separate for yourreply. Write 
for pee Tong my furs, shipping 
Also sample of bait 
BUGENE DONZELOT & SON 
Established 1844 
18 Donzelot Blig., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 











A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas . electricity, has been 


tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading univ Beet es and found to be st- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to sen 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user if 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can 
the agency, and without experienc 
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column 3) 





(Concluded from page 5, 


V.—War Comes and the 
Boys March Away 


HEN 
vounteers 
all the 


the time came to call for 


sneaking at 
big dinners, 


there was 
public places, 
bands of music, the ladies out acting 
their part, singing “Dixie” and “Won't 
You Volunteer ?” 3ut those did 
not have to be begged to volunteer. They 
were brave, they were anxious to go and 
fight for the South, and when they put 
on their gray uniforms all trimmed up in 
buttons, they surely looked like 
lant soldiers. 


boys 


brass 
brave, ga 


My second oldest brother was so anx- 
ious to go. My mother at last gave her 
consent, -and. he volunteered and left 
home in April, 1862. He was so anxious 
to go and all his boy friends his age 
were going with him, but oh, when the 
time came for him to leave there were 
no lips that could say goodbye! I can 


never forget the first night after he left. 
I thought it was the darkest night—no 


singing. no laughing, or talking. It seem- 
ed like all the light had gone out of 
the house. But the saddest time came 
when my youngest brother was called 
out to go with the sixteen-year-old 
crowd. tlome and mother were dear to 
him. When he left, he cried like his 
heart would break, and of course that 
made it so much sadder. The call was 


for men and boys from sixteen to sixty. 
The Yankees said they knew the South 
was whipped when we had to “rob the 
cradle and the to fill our armies. 


vow left at home? The 
old men, women, and children, and the 
faithful old darkies. The Negroes car- 
ried on the farms and worked hard and 
were just as obedient and more _ inter- 
ested in everything than they had ever 
been before. I never heard of a Negro 
showing the least impudence to any 
woman in time of the war. They were 
our protection and they proved true and 
faithful to their task. 


VI.—How the Women Lived 
in War Days 


HERE was never any 


” 
grave 


N who .was 


braver woman 


than the Southern woman. She 
had to work to feed and clothe her- 
self and protect herself and children. 
All the clothes, shoes, and hats were 
made at home and lots of the women 
worked in the fields all summer. But no 
one suffered in time of the war. We 


made plenty to eat. The old ladies could 
not get any coffee but they would parch 


wheat and make other substitutes and 
drink for breakfast. We could not get 
any dyes to dye our dresses, but we 


would pick up red dye stones, put them 
in a tub with our hanks, and rub them 


for nine days. Then we would have a 
pretty, lasting red color. JI don’t think 
there were many maple trees left at the 
‘lose of the war that. were not skinned. 


beautiful 
from 
were from 
We would 
up, and 
scissors and curl 
and put all 
really pretty. 
also pretty 
We loved 
sing with 


rhe 
slate 
the 


maple-bark dye made a 
Our brown colors came 
Our hats 
and corn shucks. 
shucks, strip them 
pair of 


color. 
plum tree. 
1 + += . 
wheat straw 
bleach the 
then take a 
them up like big rosettes 
around the hat. They 
Our homespun 
and we were 
to wear them. 
grace: 
“My homespun dress is plain, I 
My hat’s palmetto, too; 

B ut then it shows what Sout 
‘or Southern rights will do. 
We have sent the bravest of our land 

To bat tle with the foe 
And we will lend a helping hand, 
We love the Sout you know.” 


were 
dresses were 
proud of them. 
We could 


know, 


hern girls 


There were many war songs. But 


























“The Homespun Dress” cheered us and 
made us brave and we loved to sing it. 
The old men when they would hear it 
would laugh and cheer and say if that 
song did not make our boys fight, nothing 
would. 


VII.—Peace Comes at Last 


6 pe 1865, when we 


morning in April, 


were eating breakfast, two soldiers 
came in. One was a captain. They 
said they had bad news for us. Lee 
had surrended and they were going 
home. For several days and _ nights 
Lee’s army was passing on foot. Many 


would come in, asking for something to 
eat, but oh! they were all in a hurry to 
get to “home, sweet home.” In a few 
days Wheeler’s Cavalry passed and his 
things as they went—took 
and left their poor, run- 
dewn horses, and took all the corn and 
rough feed they could get. But the war 
had still not ended, for Johnsogp_had not 
surrendered. Right then was the excit- 
able time with the poor women and chil- 
dren. You would see a man coming, 
riding for dear life: he would tell you 
to send your stock to some hiding place 
and hide everything could for the 
Yankees were just below the river, com- 
Your heart would come 
throat then. Byt soon Johnson also sur- 
Then the 
in and given their 


men swept 
good horses 


you 


ing on. in your 
called 
freedom. The Yankees 
and put up at the 
about two miles from home. 
xroes flocked to them in droves 
and crying babies; many 
The Yankees treated 
and fed all they could. 


rendered. Negroes were 


crossed Deep River 
crossroads 
The Nes 
—men, women, 
starved. 


kindly 


almost 


them very 


VIII.—‘“We Worked and God 


Gave the Increase” 


5 ls N came the happy  time—our 

own dear boys coming home. Of 
course there were a lot missing, but we 
did not bury the living with the dead. 
Although the whites and blacks had but 
very little to eat (the soldiers passing 


through had about cleaned us up in pro- 
visions and horse-feed), one thing we did 
have, and that was plenty of milk and 
butter. And we were like Paul, we ate 
such as was set before us without asking 
questions. The men and boys had not 
forgotten how to work, and the women 
and girls had- surely learned how in the 
long, four-year struggle. The Negroes 
had the ground all broken, ready for 
planting. The men and boys took hold 
with a vim and some of the women and 
girls helped all they could. 


The soldiers had come home without 
money or clothes. The women and girls 
got busy, working almost night and day, 
mixing white and black wool together 
and then carded, and wove it into 
cloth. This for their sum- 
mer suits, and all of them were 
ready for church in a month’s time. We 
went to church or Sunday school every 
Sunday and then we had a singing school 
once a month on Saturdays. The house 
and yard would be full of folks. That 
singing in those days can never be for- 
gotten. There were the young and old, 
all mingling together in pleasure and 
fun. Times hard but we 
hard times in the We 
blackberries and sold them for a dollar 
a bushel and bought first 
dresses. We picked peaches at the 
price and got our first hats. I have 
such crops as were made that 
—trees loaded down with fruit; 
oats, corn, cotton, and cane. 
we had them all the year round. 
and had plenty to eat—all 
at home. We did not have to 
West for bread and meat like so much 
of the South is doing now. We worked 
—and God surely did give the increase. 


spun, 
was made 


1 
nearly 


were laughed 


face. picked 
calico 
same 
never 


our 


seen year 
wheat, 
lens— 
We 
made 
s¢ nd 


Gare 


-. 
mace 





Here’s the Spray 


that you have been 
looking for! 


You'll want to know about this 
latest development in spray oils. 
This oil will do the work better 
—cost you less. For use as a 
dormant or a summer spray: 
equally good as a spreader and 
sticker. It’s a self-emulsifying 
oil that mixes with any water, 
and never separates. Non-pois- 
onous, non-corrosive, conveni- 
ent to handle, it won’t clog your 
apparatus. Nor does it deterio- 
rate from season to season, or 
freeze unless mixed. No pres- 
sure, heat or special machinery 
is necessary to make a perma- 
nent emulsion; vigorous stirring 


A Afi 


Pe , 





does it. 
KX comm sre SUNOCO 
Sunoco Spray Oil has been 
tested by experimental SELF-EMULSIFYING 


stations and expert fruit 
growers, with remarkable 
results. It forms an even 
film that enters every 
crevice. You get com- 
plete control over scale 
insects, red spider, leaf- 
roller, aphis, thrips and 
other pests. Sunoco (one 
part to 18 or 20 parts of 


SPRAY OIL 


A Summer Spray 


One part Sunoco to 50 parts water is a 
wonderful control for the pests men- 
tioned at the left. Sunoco emulsions 

resist severe weather. Sunoco with one 4 
part to 150 or 200 parts of Bordeaux mix- s 
ture or nicotine solutions (with or with- 

out lead arsenate), willact asa remerk- 7 





water) is recommended as able sticker and spreader. 7 
a dormant spray. Ps 
A 
Here is anew and wonderful product which 7 
is effective, easily mixed, convenient to 
handle and economical to use. Follow Fi ; x 
directions and you are sure of results. Z ss ’. © 
Send the Coupon for full information / . tk 
ft / t27- 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia / ~ -“se° » 
. See 
Branches and Agente in Principal Cities vA & 2s RF 
. & OS 3 
Makers of the Famous Sunoco Motor Oils es gers ¥ @ 
and Greases ' ee” ae " ao 
Z_# 























TURNER’S NEW PONY SAW MILL 


You can make more money a Jumber with a Turner mill, using your Fordson or gas tractor or 


light steam power up to 15 or 20 , than on any other mill built, because you can cut more lumber 
per day with the same operating cx at Capacity, 3,000 te 10,000 feet per day, according to power 
Ask your Fordson dealer about the Turner mill, or write for full particulars and new low price 





Manufactured By 


Cc. H. TURNER, 


-Beautyana Value {| Pecan Groves 


| At Small Cost! | are Profitable 
| deciliter | INVESTMENTS 





Statesville, N. c. | 
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| At sma!l cost you may set ont pecan, per 
simmotr ul fig trees: roses and ornamental a . 
shrubs 1 will return pleasure and profit A pecan grove will prove a 
and qui > increase the beauty and value of | profitable investment; in 10 years, 
your al 1" ho me. Writ today for our or less, the grove w ill be on self 
new | alog which tells what and when supporting dividend paying basis. 
to plant w to select the best varieties : ‘ Son } r 
Get away from the one crop idea; 
grow something beside cotton and 
GRIFFING as tobacco; have a permanent in- 
come, enough to live on during 
low-priced crop period The Pe- 
+e 2 N $e 01°10@e v p periods A ( 
Interstate INUYIS@1 ies can grove will provide the living 
Jacksonville, Florida Plant only thin-shelled, larg 
‘Mets Ke a WS fruited varicties of known parent 
. = J age. We grow the five best 
ties for the Dixie Planter. Send 
for catalogue. 





lisnot a FarmHome without Fruit 


© 4 


‘|| The Howard - Hickory Co. 


~ } 


f fi m ¥) N . ‘ I se c G iia 
eee fxd yy at OO 906-6 - — urserymen -andscape Gardeners 
oa get a a ef Tia . = \V HICKORY, N. C. 
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J.Van Lindley Nursery Co 2 eee ne een 2 

















FOR SALE: ON EASY TERMS: 


acres of valuable land 
Columbus County, 


lred 
»wnship, 


Two hun 
in Prong Te 


Send for Catalog Pomona, N.C. 
Ke finishing and 





about five miles from Abbottsburg, 
y. C., and near the Bladenboro-Clark- Supplies 6y mail 
ton Road. For further information Prints 34¢4¢5¢ each 


apply to 






WRITE FOR <a Deue 























J. G. McCORMICK, ~peapeestraeatd | 





Wilmington, N. C.) 
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FU 
= GUARANTEED 


BILLS 

ae High Crade Guaranteed STERLING Barber Outfit you on SAVE and 
being barber for your whole family and neighbors. A full sized, 
naked durable, serviceable outfit consisting of Close Cutting Cutlery Steed 
s, Full Size Barber Comb and Regulation Steel Barber Shears. Fine for 

CUTTING, TRIMMING, BOBBING HAIR, TRIMMING NECKS 
removing unsightly hair from face or under arms. MOTHERS can save, 
and TIME cutting childrens hair A few hair cuts pa: for the ow —_ 
price $4.00, but to introduce our line, we are making a TAL OFF’ 
name and address. When outfit arrives, pay postman only $1.95 and postage) 
TRY OUTFIT FOR 30 DAYS - 

Gissatished, after this 30 Day Trial, return in good condition, and amount 

outfit will be vetunded i wish to save postage, send = 95 with order, 
‘and try outfit 30 days under the same refund guarantee. Send for outfit today. 
@TERLING COMPANY, Desk 290 BALTIMORE, MD 





A 4A BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
accndited School". 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
RALEIGH,N.C. 


bam 


POSITIONS SECURED 
FOR GRADUATES 








GEORGIA FARMS 
ON EASY TERMS 


If you have some money (as little as 
$500 will be enough) one of Atlanta’s 
strongest trust companies will help 
you buy a Georgia Farm. Write for 
booklet. State amount you have and 
type of farm desired. 
Farm Sales Dept. B-1, 
ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY. 

Atlenta, Georgia. 


STO 15 YEARS TO PAY 


THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
10 sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co., enctieenen” Tenn. 

















= biggest money-saving 
ei. fencecatalog you ever re- 
eivet, Write for it today. 

See the money you can 


ROOFING 
Piceneetred| PAINT | 


ou Rous Abas Waegule ones 160 atyles. 
THE inom Keates 50° i Geer a 


THIS LOG AND TREE SAW 22 125 | 


Fitted with Atkias Sliver Stee! Guaranteed Saw 











8 Cords In 10 Hours by one man. It’s of 
woods. Catalog Y63 AS Establis! rs Te. tte 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 1005 €. 75th St. 1 Chicago, tials 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


T/T FROM THE Saved $40.00,”’ says 
sera onc G. ? Danforth, San Mar- 












cos, Texas. You, too, can 
save by buying "direct at 
Lowest yee Prices. 





Catalo 
Fence, Gates, 
KITSELMAN 


osts and Barbed 
0S. Dept, 84 








“PURE 
MITCO” 


Guaranteed pure, 
lasses. Unexcelled 


MOLASSES 


imported Cuban mo- 

for stock feed and 
boll weevil mixtures. We can save you 
money on your next purchase. Write 
for prices in barrel or carload lots. 


| Mobile Importing & Trading Co., Mobile, Als. | 











| MONEY TO LEND ON COTTON 


THs ay COTTON MARKET IN Ly b SLD 
great spinning district of the S 
within’ 100 MILES OF GREENSBORO. ‘the mills 

use a million bales annually. 
MONEY TO LEND ON COTTON at Low Rates, 
and on long time if you want 
GREENSBORO PARENOUSS & ‘STORAGE co., 
Greensboro, c. 


B E. Latham, Vice-President. 
. be — 

















Call the Dogs and Let’s Go 
Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


NE night, not many years ago, we 
were coming down out of the Ca- 
nadian North Woods—a_ merry 


bunch of English and Canadian sports- 


men and myself. The old smoker was 
filled with a blue haze, and song and 
laughter filled the car as we _ rushed 
along through the wild, rugged, hard- 
rock hills of Northern Ontario. Merry 
was the word! The sort of crowd many 
of you buddie-boys have sat in with 
on those nights when the hunting season 
was closing up there in e bush coun- 


try. 

From some place down the aisle arose 
the a Canadian singing that 
plaintive, beloved old ballad of the South- 
land, “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia.” 


voice of 


The dim lights of the 
gleaming dull and through the 
haze of tobacco swaying, 
rocking coach, the blur of mountain and 
pine unwinding in one continuous roll 
beyond the and the hush that 
comes over a crowd of boisterous, red- 
blooded men but seldom in a lifetime— 
memories of the Southern hill lands mak- 
ing themselves felt despite the clatter and 
hum of the old Grand Trunk Line; 
memories of the moonlight on the oaks 
and the poplars and the baying of the 
packs hard upon the fracks of “de 
sum an’ de coon.” 


smoking car, 
smudgy 


smoke, the 


windows, 


POSe- 


Men of the great outdoors, 
ever been far from the home hills, and 
then have a song or some catch phrase 
send you back in a flash to the scenes 
you used to know? Well, so it was with 
this old dopester of field and stream. 


have you 


“Robie, boy,” a chap from Hamilton, 
Ontario, whispered to me, “doesn’t that 
take you back down to your homeland?” 


It sure did, lads! It sure did! 


The Ozarks swimming in the moon- 
light, the smell of the white oak ridges 
and the far, everlasting sweep of red and 
brown hilltops cloaked in the fading foli- 
age of fall-time, the tang of frost- 
touched persimmon trees in the little 
ridge pasture glades, the wild grapes and 
the winding rail fences—they all flashed 
upon memory’s screen, and above the 
noise and roar of the southbound limi- 
ted came the far, mellow bugling of the 
Walker strain passing over ridges and 
*into the soft twilight of the woods and 
valleys. I was once more down in the 
dear old “States,” following the call of 
the packs. 


Yes, that man could sing! It was a 
song he had picked up on the streets of 
Toronto—the song of a wandering 
Southerner—and into it he poured the 
sentiment of his far-away Dixie hills. 
Like a sob in the night, like the wind 
soughing through the timber-crested hills 
of my beloved home state, where the soft 
dots of yellow lanterns wink along far 
ridge-lines and bob in and out among the 
oak woods, there rushed over me the 
longing to be once more on the trail of 
the possum and the coon. 


Aye! It was the call of the Southern 
hills. The moose and the red deer were 
far behind me now, and the somber pine 
and spruce-rimmed lakes were but a 
memory. The laughing faces of my 
Northern sportsmen pals faded out of 
mind, and again I was listening to the 
packs running up hill and down dale on 
the trail of a sly swamp coon or barking 
“treed” in the little aspen thickets, under 
the moon, to call the hunters in to the 
capture of a big fat "possum. 


I have not written this, lads of my 
dreams, to portray any special hunting 
experience, though many a one has your 
old pal Robie taken part in in the bot- 
tom-lands and in the Eastern mountains. 
It is not of any one particular hunt or 
series of hunts, but rather is it to bring 
to the memory of us_ night-hunting 
sportsmen thoughts of the moon-bathed 





| hours.in the hardwoods, under the stars, 





Farm News and Suggestions 


lured onward by the music of the bugling 
packs 

A great sport it is! One of the most 
fascinating that the devotees of the hunt- 


ing fields ever engage in—this night 
hunting for the slow moving but ever 
alert ‘possum and the wary old ring- 
tail. 

The lure of the night grips me as I 
write. The far, faint call of the packs 


I see the mellow gold of 
the ridge countries. I sense the tang of 
persimmon-dotted glades, the glint of 
frost on rail fence and hillsides, and the 
haunting melody of a Canadian sports- 
men’s song in the North. 


is in my ears. 


[ shall go hunting this very night for 
the ‘possum and the coon. 


BEN C. ROBINSON. 
Editorial Comment — Everybody will 
enjoy Mr. Robinson's article—everybody 
who loves the baying of the hounds, the 
crisp, invigorating air of early fall, the 
sight and smell of late autumn woods, 


and “the call of the wild” which is in the 
blood of all of us, summoning us to the 
chase across field and forest and stream. 
Maybe The Progressive Farmer ought to 
print more articles about the sports and 
recreations of country life. Anyhow, if 
anybody else can write about them as 
Mr. Robinson has done in article, 
ve shall be glad to hear from him. 


this 


RS 
These Boys Know Livestock! 


a, 
“ 


NE of the big features of the North 
Carolina State Fair was the live- 
stock judging contest in which 560 voca- 
tional agricultural high school students 
from 52 schools took part. Above is 
shown Battle Roberts, Hugh Daniel and 
Howard Currin, members of the team 
that won first prize. They are from the 
Creedmoor Hise School. 


Ke ve 
Carolina- iainie Truck Crop 


News 

PINACH Acreage Larger—The spin- 

ach acreage in the Norfolk section 
is a little bit larger than that of last year. 
Approximately 6,500 acres were planted 
in the early fall. Very dry weather pre- 
vented a good stand and much of it had 
to be replanted. For this reason, the 
early shipments will be slightly smaller 
than usual, and the later shipments larg- 
er. The crop has already commenced 
to move and it is estimated that about 
40 per cent of it will have been shipped 
by February 1. Ordinarily 50 per cent 
would have been shipped by this time. 
Shipments will continue well into April. 
The heaviest movement will probably 
be during March. Although the acreage 
is slightly larger than last year, it is 
estimated that the total yield will not 
surpass last year’s crop, and probably not 
equal it. The average yield is about 125 
barrels per acre. 

Kale Crop Promising—The acreage 
in kale this season in the Norfolk section 
is just about half that of spinach, or 
3,250 acres. The yield however, will just 
about equal that Of spinach, inasmuch as 
the average yield of kale is around 250 
barrels per acre, or just twice that of 
spinach. In the Elizabeth City section 
of North Carolina there are about 200 
acres of spinach this season. In Charles- 
ton and Beaufort counties of South Caro- 
lina, this year’s acreage in kale is ap- 
proximately 1,500 acres as compared to 
1,200 last year. Shipments of kale com- 


mence from these counties early in 
January. 
Co-op Pays Truckers.—The Beaufort 


Truck grow ers’ Association at Beaufort, 
=. 43 rendering a service to its mem- 


bers that is decidedly helpful. In 1915 








the association handled 191,725 packages 


of various kinds of truck, principally 
lettuce, tomatoes, cabbage, peas and 
beans. In 1922 the number of packages 


handled was 312,644. The gross sak 
were $802,143.60 and the total operating 
873.69 or 3.23 per cent of 
gross sales. By marketing 
atively, a more carefully graded and a 
better quality product is put on the mar- 
ket, for which a higher price is secured 
than if marketed individually. 


<= te 
re Radio Market News 
Service for South Carolina 


N extensive program for the distri- 

bution of agricultural information 
over the State by radio has been de- 
veloped by the Extension Service of the 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson 
College, S. C. To accomplish this, a 
high-powered broadcasting station has 
been erected at the college. 


To enable the 





expense, > 


. 
the coopers 


reception of the ma« 
terial broadcasted from the college in 
all agricultural counties of the State, 
each county agent has been provided with 
one of the latest types of receiving sets. 
The sets purchased are portable and are 
equally well adapted for permanent in- 
stallation. 3eing portable, the county 
agent will be able to take the radio re- 
ceiving set with him on his trips about 
the county and make actual demonstra- 
tions in farm homes or at meetings of 
farmers. 

The initial radio market news program 
of the Extension Service contemplates 
the broadcasting of daily weather, crop 
and market reports, and tri-weekly talks 
by extension specialists on various sub- 
jects in which county agents and farmers 
are interested. Each division of the col- 
lege will participate in the progyam. 

The market reports used in South 
Carolina will be secured by radio tele- 
graph from the Radio Market News 
Service program of the Federal Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, broadcast 
from the powerful station at Arlington, 
Va. The weather reports will be fur- 
nished by the 4 a Weather Bureau. 


Business Sia iaitins This 
Week 


ANT to buy seed cotton, seed corn, 
or tobacco seed of best varieties? 
Want to sell your sweet potatoes at 
top prices? 
Want to learn to feed fish meal to best 
advantage ? 
Want a book on farm lumbering? 
Want to buy North Carolina-made 
pickles or damson preserves? 
Want to take a week’s short c 
an agricultural college? 
Want to 
money on it? 
All these opportunities have been of- 
fered in The Progressive Farmer last 
week and this. If interested, look up our 
advertising columns. 


cu ve 
Make Their Own Living 


Y FATHER and mother, who read 

The Progressive Farmer, live by 
themselves and are farming. They make 
their own living at home on their cows 
and poultry. Father is 65 years of age, 
mother is 64. They made five bales of 
cotton this year and 100 bushels of 
corn. They have nine children, all mar- 
ried, and 24 grandchildren. 

Father and mother are in good health. 
Mother does all her house work and her 
own washing and ironing and lots of 
sewing and work in the field. Father 
does lots of work beside farming. 
Mother raises lots of chickens and fine 
gardens. She has all-the-year-round 
gardens. MRS. D. V. NASH. 

Greenville County, S. C. 
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EXTRACTING 


Max: “I knows : voman what got a 
pearl from an oyster.” 

Gus: “Dot’s nodings. Mine sister got a 
diamond necklace out of a lobster.” i | 


HIS LAST MATCH 
From the laconic United Press: “Mr. F. 
Ss. D Cedar Rapids, Ia., passing through 


this city Tast, might, cn, route on an, ante The North Carolina State College of | 


mobile tour, lit a match to see if his gas 
tank was empty It was not. Age 47."°— 


Chicago Tribune Agriculture and Engineering is Offering 
THE SENSE OF TOUCH 


Colored Rookie—“I’d lahk to have a new 
pair of shoes, suh!” 


Sergeant—“Are your shoes worn out?” i 
“Worn out? Man, the bottoms of n SPE IA SHOR OU RSES I 
R as : C | 4 | C i } 


shoes are so thin ah can step on a dime an 


tell whether it’s heads or tails!”—Selected. 
WHERE PESSIMISM PAYS IN AGRICULTURE! 


Said the weather profit, “I think it is 
safest always to predict bad weather.” 
“Why"*s that?” 

“Well, people are ready to forgive you if 


you turn out to be wrong.”—Yonkers States- i 
al I 
HE’S NOT THE ONLY ONE anuar * | 


The speaker waxed eloquent. and after his i] 
peroration on women’s rights, he said, 
“When they take our girls, as they threaten, 


away from the coeducational colleges, what e \ 
will follow? What will follow, T repeat?” 1. For Cotton, Tobacco and Small Grain | 
And a loud masculine voice in the audience i! 


replied, “I will.”"—Rrown Bull. Farmers. i 

















SORRY i 
sercine Asean same” set 2. For Fruit and Vegetable Growers. 


ashamed to call auntie stupid? Go to “her 
at once and tell her you are sorry.” 3 | F D ° ° i] 
. a Pe ‘ ‘ '} 
“Auntie, said the little fellow a few . n arm alr ying. i 
moments later, “I’m sorry you're stupid.”— 


neers 4. In Poultry Raising. | 


THE FAMILY GOAT CONFESSES 
It was durinz the impaneling of a jury. / 
{| 


“You ar roperty-holder?” asked the e ° ° 

inde. ne ee ee r pi: ge see ate offered in the Winter when things are dull on the farm ) 
“Yes, your honor.” and offer the best opportunity for farmers to visit the College and get i 
pu stale 00 for five years, your acquainied with what the College is doing through its Teaching, Experi- 

— uli ‘ mentation and Extension Work for North Carolina Agriculture. i 
‘Have s you orme or expresse any z i 

— These Special Short Courses are open to all, both farmers and farm women. | 


“Not for five years, your honor.” 


There is no tuition, and the only expenses are for board, lodging and 


A GOOD WORD FOR HIM * 
Hans Schmidt was reported to be the rairoad fares. tH} 


meanest man in the neighborhood. He died. 1} 
His body was placed in the grave, and ac- i 
cording to an old Pennsylvania German e ° ° ° it 
custom the people stood around the open If Interested, Write for Descriptive Circular to | 
grave, waiting for some one to say some i! 
gxood thing about the deceased before filling i} 
the grave. After a long wait, Gustave | 


Sct "ead “AvethTan way joao Z. P. METCALF, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


as mean as he was sometimes.”—The Uni- 
versalist Leader. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS || y 


— Copyright, 1923, by 
By J. P. Alley Bell Syndicate, Inc. 













































Where You See Lots of 
Chicks You Will Find a 
“SUCCESSFUL” in Use 
This is proved by the “Successful” 31- 
year rec ord. You want the “‘Success- 


ful’ for a sure success this year. Sell 
more eggs and chickens and help feed 






















of Ideal Chi 
ural Colors, x11 i a le for fram- 





’ SOME FOLKS KIN PUT UP 
WID Yo’ SINS, JES’ SOS 
Yo’ BRAN’ oO’ ‘LIGION 

SUITS ‘EM ALL. RIGHT! > Ax. Je INCUBATOR or 


Write me a postal for book and prices. pry Care 
and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys”’ sent FREE 
on request. “SUCCE. SSFUL” — 
rain Sproute -rs furnish green 
food—make hens lay in win- 
ter. Ask your nearest dealer, 
or mail a postal. Get our offer. 


4. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 


£90Second Street, Des Moines, lows & every CUSTOMEX 


You Can Raise Chickens 
With Profit and Ease 


BY USING 





by forem rat poulte ya 


a reonthiy 80 to 120 panes. SPECIAL OFFENS 
: Big Trial Issnes 
5 1Year 50c: 3 Years $1.00 25¢ 


Send stamps or coin today, 










Poultry Tribune, Dpt. 13, Mount Morris, OL 


CUBATORSBROODES |_—_ -_— 


Many farmers are making more clear money and 
































getting it quicker from poultry than any other farm om " 


product. Because of the nice profit and quick . 
returns the poultry trade is expanding rapidly. Our Advertisements 







Guaranteed Reliable 


tag any Pr 
adver 









‘FOR SALE: ON EASY TERMS | 








€ T 
: RELIABLE. 
ting acive and 
rdering #70ds 1 CT - 
3 I 

























470 acres of valuable land, much of it in high jes = ll Sd 
state of cultivation, formerly owned by R nt in The Pr eres. ve 
Little, situated in Richmond County near_ the and will report 
Pee Dee River, and about four miles from Mount insatisiactory transa 
Gilead, and adjacent to Highway us Rr oe 

. ate ‘ 

Also 120 acres land near the 470 acre ill Bh 1 , i f 

ract, similarly ated and in splendid state of purchas ‘ oO 
ultivation. Necessary buildings on both tracts. Popular Sizes: oan 150, 200 and 300-Ege .F eed an 4a ate of 

Also one-fifth undivided interest in 117 acres 1,600 on any one adver- 
adjoining the 470 acre tract etek oe Sra [No en, tiser), if such loss result 

Will s é ao necessary. Com from any fraudulent m 
ae ill i an entirety, or separately, on easy TI 4s of Suse Hatch new bende representation in our ad- 

: ? 5 i vertising columns. We can 
H. D. BALDWIN, Rockingham, N. C., or write every year, and old customer buy not try to adjist t tng 





disputes between 

















Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colon: renders raise reliahle 
‘Kon win rccsccniter 7 cation te 4 Rei. om them all. The you raise are that bring . b oe San s ani t = 
L 44 ons, 7 ; no oes this guara ec 
Parhirewtpecu-setaplarervanen in he money. Coal and o-buming broden, Eames Y | patron, bomen ie all 











I don’ lak dat nigguh up de big road personally’ investigate lands before purchasing. 


to-how—he ain’ wuth killin’? en ‘sides LANS FOR peuLTay HOUSES! Send for Our Free Catalog Tabs - Fars} 





| dat, he all time makin’ fun o° mah) § snacom copy 0 -The Full Beg Book secret ot setting wintereges. | | SURE HATCH INCUBATOR co. 
a dawg!! N TRY JOURNAL Dept.29 Indianapolis, Ind. Box 88 remont, Neb. ES ORES 





srdaeiinapentiari car ganado maaaioe 
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MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Cabbage Plants—Frostproof, 


irue to name. Barly Jersey 
Drumhead, Fiat Dutch, Copenhagen Ma rie 
w 





Williams, Quitman 





armers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 











‘Frostproof 





‘abbage 


Flat Dutch, Successix 





——— 
AROL aN AS bee INI A EDIT iON of The Fregeanve Farmer, covering N orth Cc aro in 





rates word 
and also ‘rates. he ‘LIVESTOC K DISPL AY advertis ing 





Be ation— States Covered— 








_POULTRY AND EGGS 











wo $9.00 50,00 
harges collect You 
wrilers t fund 1 
Bermuda Onions i 
Pilar ( I 
Plant I 
Vari 8 Jerse 
i d Ff LD 
hea abbage P 
ver 1,000 By 
10 1,000 for $2. Variet 
jabeled First-class | 


Order now 


ilwood, Tifton, Ga 

















FLOWERS 





number or amount counts as a word. State plainly what editions you wish to use. 


pF rene Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 








ul e 25c. postpa 
N ‘ 








Paperwhite Narcissus—Forty 





colors 


TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters Sold on 





REAL ESTATE 


Doubles forty cet 
twenty cents doz 





land advertisements, 





But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 





Seed House. Durham 
KUDZU 
Plants for Sale—$15 


Folmar, Troy, Ala.. Route 


CABBAGE—ONION 


shows us satisfactory refer 





ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 





500 Mixed Cabbage Postpaid 75 cents 


r Sale—Kudzu—Place orders for greatest feed and 


land builder. ‘atkins Si 








NORTH CAROLINA = Wakefie Cabbage Plants 














ninty cents dozen, 











STRAWBERRY 














ao Plants—-Catalog free. 


Tenn. 








200 Strawberry Plants and 200 Cabbage Plants for 








A. Pardue, Henderson, 








Progressive State 


Everbearing, $1 100; 
Kennels. Williamston, 





barns good pasture plenty 
° a 


Frost-proof Cabbage 





Klondyke, j Aroma and Excelsior Strawberry 





25, postpaid; 


Listen—Strong, Sturdy molt 





higher priced ok Troutville Poultry Farm, Trout 


grapes, etc, Sine lair 





Jersey . —-- Planis—500, “Te, 
mn. & 














Fine Well Rooted 


300 to 2 M 25 cts per 100, 


10 M $1.25. 15, 





now booking orders 
Harold Tompkins Recs 
2 . | 


7, A Kenan, Teacheys, 
NURSERY STOCK 





and can furnish good reference 
c. wanted. 





First- class Fruit Trees for Sale 
Crawford Nurseries, 


and Peach trees low 
tree. Senton County 
Arkansas 


Dz. Murray Cc laremont, 

















Leading Varieties Peach Trees—Year 
June buds, $8 100. 


Other fruits. 
c. 


ell’s Plant Farm, Concord, 





Trees 





Concord Nursey, 




















and Other Trees for Sale—All the best 


Order now. Shipping 


Dept 





Trees—We grow and 


Kasil “worth he anne 


trees to planters, 
Southern Nut Tree 





Fruit— Cluster Blueberry 

















“Thoice, 
Paper Shell Pecan 





grown 30 years. Gener: 





free. W. A. Cox Nursery 


Guarantee dd Nursery “Stock—Peach 
—Our Coeclon_pear is apparently 
varieties of apple are specialties. 

G ©. 


range, N. 














Bred up, Early 





nursery in world. Every 
z aad price list free Bass 
ton 











OTHER STATES 





Trees—Direct to Planters 


express, freight or par 














our prices before 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 











veaches, apples plums. 
berries, pecans, vines; 
and shrubs. Tenn. Nursery C 








SEED _ 


BEANS 








splendid convenience 

















re-cleaned Mammoth _ 


new bags 





















» Company Inc... Cash Corner 
COTTON 
Big Boll Cotton 
s, Wise N. ¢ 


Ribbon Big Boll—Earlys, 
a. © 


Bennettsville 








Wannamaker - Cle 





HELP OR POSITION | WANTED 








e for prices. R. 
lit 





Clean, Sound Half and 


HELP WANTED 45 pe 





cent. Write for 
Tenn 




















i-Half Cotton Seed 


first Send 





$2.00 bushel 











oe ISLAND REDS 


land Cotton 











eds with a 73 average = 168 eggs 





Crook Rrothers, Luray 

















grown seed are s 











Pedigreed Cotton 
Has world r d; 
Y civedias R. Broome, 


Half Cotton Se 









ce 


B. Buchanan Seed 


Fruiter Cotton ~Yields, 
drouths and winds ; 














to acc ept gove ronment 


seed prices Manley Seed 








King 
Ww eevil beater 


Early Improved—Large 
Wonderful opportunity 


for facts. King 


Georgia 


4% 








Purebred Cook, Mexican arn 
variety grown on 
Closely graded 














" it 
Edgecombe Seed 
Cc 








recommended St 











ie cela WANTED | 





Strain 29 King 





were secured 


ditions because extreme earlines 


John Paul Lucas 








GRASS 


“Dallas Grass for Pastures. Lambert, 





ews WANTED 





ONIONS 








sermuda Onion Sets—Quart. : 
50 


And expenses and give a Ford 
and stock compounds. 





ey Bushell, §$ 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 





auto to men to ‘introduce my vultry 
29. Ps 

















PEAS 





Your Cowpees 





























de! vere 
Ss yut hern Suppi 


and Tron Sgn 
bushels or 


re. 
Cash with order: Olin 











NEW ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January Ist, 1924, our Advertising Rates will be as follows: 





Cireatation— — a Wy oer 


MACHINERY 














rate—all four editions. 


Farmers’ Exchange—] 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
6 cents per word 
26 cents per word 





You Can Now Make Big Money in the Wood Busi- 


Get pertioulare oe. Tom Huston 





“THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ‘AND FARM WOMAN 


211 S. McDowell St.. RALEIGH, N. C. 


Sanutacturing Co., Columbus, 





















—Genuine 








WYANDOTTES 








1 Cleveland | Cotton 
Regal Dorcas Svnite, _Wyandoties— Martin strai: 
‘ t 5 L 


Wyandottes—( na 


Improved 
Test F 








SOX 600, 




















5 fore the Spring 
































eed 
cat 

















continued on next wnacé 











December 22, 1923, 




































































































































































































































. Airedale Male Dog—One year, fond of children, $15. 
L. W. Pratt, Farmvil Va 
armers Cc an e For Sale—Purebred German Police Dog—Female, 
black, 2 years. (Jayton Pace, Fishtop ‘ Sa 
(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) Full Blooded Registered Bloodhound Pups for sale | 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts 45 a Word Male $35.00 Female $30.00. W. C. Jones. Lilesville, 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, N. 4 
RALEIGH, N. C. For Sa Shej Pu x weeks ld Males 
The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginin Edi- $5.00 fen s §$ 0. ready shiy ( B Briley, 
tion—100,000 circulation. State plainly what edi- Polkton N. ¢ - 
tion you wish to use. Purebred Point Puppies—Dex lants of Com- 
aac ache F \ Ma! $25.00 fema $15.00 Thos 
TURKEYS Flournay, Charlie Hupe, Va. 
dba k M. B. Turkeys Dark brown For Sale uppies —- Hound- Airedale ss test all- 
ever-lay direct Mis. H. S. Fisher. round dog Priced for quick Males, $8; females, 
He born, Va : a $4 R. Wickham, Hampté n a 
B sronze Giants ( (Strain of Stamina)—Beautiful plum- Birddogs and Hounds—Cet my list befor J 1 buy 
age Stamps fur prices Turkey Farm, Siler City, prices reasvnable ) approval M. I Kilpatrick, 
North Carolina Bartlett Teur ‘ 
Purebred t rurkey Well developed i Female le W iker I Hou Ru ing & rox 
etty birds $10.00 hens $8.00. Mrs. Carey $25.00 Young fema Red e rabbit hou a 8 } 00 
CGoodwit Lahore. Va Satisfaction guara : pl I Elliott infall, 
Blue Ribbon marmot bh Bronze Turkeys—Toms $10.00 2‘ - 
$15.00 Hens oO to $10.00 buy early A. FP. Will sell for $50.00 « excha f sh gu equal 
Troutma Adidor N > vali pe A lale pur s i ( ‘h m —— 
—_———— ~ - eres Guaranteed 3 py nswe 
Extra Fine Narragansett YTurkeys—For breeding ; } "as ¢ our yo , Seascl ses soon, Skyland 
s mmed a ir nus ung 
Hens, $7; gubblers, $10 Satisi nh guaranteed. Siredale Ker acksburg. Virginia 
G. H. Pope, Woodieaf, N. ¢ : ; » 
Anything in Purebred Bourbon Reds Unrelated oon ee PONIES oie 
prize winning stock 100 head to select from *rices She is—Satis ( ingham, Brandy 
reduced. Bryan Nesbit, Waxhaw, N. ¢ ‘ 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS RABBITS 
P s hens wkerels two dollars acl ~chorns Pedigreed Belgian Hares—Prices reasonable. Frank 
breed to lay kind. Robert Sm N adox Grov _E ikins West Va 
Virginia —— _. 
Frankiinviie, NS. ©. Purebred White Holland MISCELLANEOUS 
Turkeys, toms $10.00 hens $3.00. White Wyancottes, — seve 7 chee ae 
kerels_ $2.50 hens $2.00 3 re. Mary Momit.__ Gearhart Family Knitter and 10 ths. yarn, $40. 
: Jno. ©. Morga 10 S. Se i St., Richmond, Va. 
LIVESTOCK Accounts Notes, Claims  Colleteted Anywhere in 
i. No cha su ss l Ma Collection 
BERKSHIRES os — Ky 4 cehaimiane 
7 eat . Fame . . Ps nuts Di mm ' m L i ielicious taste 
Purebred Rer kshires. G. (. Stuart, Eastover, 8. ¢ home roaste its and peanut candy 5 Ibs, 
Rerkshires » grandsons of Epocha 4 months bs.. $2; 24 $4 Prepaid parcel post Si eight 
Spelndid in indi viduals. James W. Graves, Rich- Produce Co.. Le N. 4 . 
= i. Va Spray Material—Lime-sulphur Soh 18e gallon, 
RB ille Farm Berkshires -Ames Lear sired by 50-galion s: 3 n, new tin 1 $1 th F a B 
I Leader, a son of Laurel Champior Best. re- Greer, 8S. ¢ ( Clk uphu ce per 
purchased to head this herd weigchi: as pound in 150-th. bag gd. V Smitl Gi Ss 
\ ing 150 Ibs Place your order for a gilt 
from 150 to 400 Ibs., bred to th's boar, then APPLES 
get 4kshires with size, quality best of - . ' err tonal; Wala ce a a 
F , = ars ready for service, s by Polly's ne 1 Wine ap $5 barrel; Yorks, $3. A. M. 
s : Bayville e » Farms, Lynnhaven, Va — ~ on — —— 
oe A. $$ ____ Mous Cov ! ‘ Amples. Sprayed, _hand 
DUROC. JERSEYS picked. wr ri 1 $2.00 per box. ¢ ndale Farm, 
. ae a ES Reta, N. ( 
hare Sows. open gilts —Re al He rd Roars Chestr 
Farm Pow —* a Apples Winesaps $6.50 barrel; N I Wi e- 
. - : err saps $¢ N W ips $5 ban No 3 
Jerseys: Sensation, Defenders, t sind tha aia ae Fair Hill Orchard, Mechums River, 
oo wd juickest and che est Rowe Va 
} ‘ wer ‘ ‘ a< - 
Vir A: ‘ N 1 Winesaps 
ste 1 Duro 1 Defer line Black 17 : s 1 r ba Ibe Dav 
' a) pigs Ss i 8 plgs ‘ t } All 
> a Sat 1 1 Ww. Oo chet . rd Stock 
+ be ‘ N. ¢ ans 
HAMPSHIRES 
Registered Hampshire Hogs. Hillcrest Farm, New- ~—(Gaicium A ste—Attractive De prompt silt 
, os n ithern Sup ( Nev Ga 
ge eae . — FURS AND SKINS 
t Lak T 4 7 - F _ 
-e M \ j K Hi f \ ! ( ix t 
| s Boars. A bre ! : — 
! \W ame 
Mi ( HARNESS—SADDLES 
: —————e | Por Be Gen IeClellan Army 8 Tr 
POLAND-CHINAS } m 9 ‘ 4 
7 i WW ( Oo. D 
I I I 1 China Hog $ Cc. 0. D m 4 
i r M Ky | M ( 
rR e. I w. I rl > 7 
& 3 I s : 
R I I Pola cl i $10 $19 i r $ 
0 es ‘ Far I M $1 ) s ‘ oO. D 
t I P ! Hogs—I wow Ww ris P 
P Mervil Frav WwW 8 V a —_ —— 
s al P TT We a on I i Po Saiile HONEY 
a Pig t 0 Hunter Wi Salem North \ Extra H 06 per gallon Posts 1 
— ‘ Dick B s Fla 
I ! Pp s—Fall $1 Sprip ~ 
png ae ah ea, ee OF INTEREST TO WOMEN | 
Nf Rugs- -handwe i Di M to 
> § $ t i 
Fr Sale—List Registered Spotted Poland-China } e@ 38x7 ee : 

Hox All priced to se Ga Ww Clark A Stor Co. Ate Ga. __ 
W k. Va Wanted ¢ Wome 6 Up—learn ¢ Making 
R rei Ss P land C Sired by Jumbo $35 week Many penings. : 4 3 hile = 
King grands Booster King’ Raise rea gs te vamp: les y ata 1 \ i 
Satisfact Ran liffe Farm. Doswell, Vz I —_— im _— —_ 

Thrifty Po: : Pu rebred Spotted Polands—: ‘ se a Beuish 4 pe ’ Lidar 
to 75 WDs., 12 ts per Ib. actual weight. Order _ > mA : t 
lirect from this ac Seer’ semet Rafe arrival and eat- curiosity mae cer “ 13 conte for 4% soma le. infor na 
isfaction guaranteed. Morton’s Hog Farm, Russell- m. ood weer <a <.. , dean : 
Ne <. icky 
v Kentucky if PATENTS 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS ee ee net ah ann 
-atent Lawyel 382 Met bldg. 
Angus Cattle Superior type and breeding herd. encanta method 
Pilot Stock Farm, Salisbury, N. C eaaeneniinanicicnetnnabane 
— PECANS 
GUERNSEYS : 
. peer o_o a Pecans For Sale Bo ene LJ wn at o0C pe ound 
I nd randson of Governor 2 : . ° t. Scot Neck 
atest Guernsey bull. Gets strong me Susie 1. Shields, Chu = ah 
aa arena Bere. te cinses,  Euow-wanne POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Great bargain $200 Registered bull calves. M. N 
Keith, Warrenton, Va. shed Oyster Shells—For poultry: 100 ts., $1. 
Pens HEREFORDS — — Oake hore Poultry y Farm, W averly Mills, S i. an 
19" Uy + ge Latest Information on incubation. E igh ty chi cks 
Herefords—Polled and Horned bulls, 6 months to from “100 eggs. Circular free. Turkey booklet 25c. 
3 years. ~ bred horned cows. Hugh Coyner, ay- Silverlake Farm, Tilton, N. H 
nesboro, a 
= For Sale—Crushed Oyster Shell for poultry. Highest 
For Sale—Herd of registered Hereford cattle, con- quality. Kiln dried. Increases egg production wonder 
sisting of 12 females and two males; for immediate fyjly, United States Department Agriculture 8a} 
sale, 10 cents per pound. W. M. Bell, Route 2, oyster shell is a necessary ration for poultry. 100 Ib 
Hartsville, S. ¢ bags hen or chick size $1.15 bag Charleston. ane 
Agricultural Oyster ell Lime. Best on Zarth. 
HOLSTEINS Shelmore Oyster Products (< P Charleston, S. C. 
os Sph ndidly Bre red Young® Holste in Bulls and Heifers SYRUP 
For Sal Price ¢ Right. Taylor, Orange, Va ———— —s 
7 —_ eee Ribbon Cane Syrup—Thick and _ bright 50 case 
SHEEP of <ix one-gallon cans. Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga 
For S:ie—4 Hampshiredown Bam Lambs—Weighing TANNING 
from 100 to 120 Ibs., sured by a son of Reserve, the a 
Internat‘onal Grand Champion in 1920. Apply Bay- Furs—Hides_ tanned. Write Athens - Hide Co. 
ville Farms. Lynnharen, Va. Ather _ Ga — — —___—— 
TW ~ Fine Sheep Skins Tanned with | wool ¢ on “$1. 50 to $3. 
<ntggetbatsimemnegemene sf. MORE BREEDS __ )=0s Lennie McPherson, Graham, N. C 
For Sale hogs shoats an a pigs “ar lots. Frank J. 
Payne, Reidsville. Ga TOBACCO 
-— <r mesp" —Ch , 5 Ms., $1.75; 10, $3. 
420 Pigs and Shoats—From iarge stock and zood Homespun Tobacco—Chewing, 5 BDs., ; 
wices on, 2un Va Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10, $2. Pay when received. 
Rises; tarmere’ = aon ; wharles Craft . me mn = Pipe and recipe ‘fr ce. Farmers’ Union, Paducah, Ky. 
For Sale—100 Berkshires Poland Chinas and Duroc 


© 100 shoats about 40 Ibs. $6.50; 
50 shoats 80 to 100 


Pigs, 8 weeks old $5.0 
75 shoats 50 to 60 pounds $7.50; 





pounds $10.00. Also Bred Sows and Service Boars. 
Special price car lots, Satisfaction guaranteed. Fair 
Hill Stock Fi Farm, Mechums River, Va. 

Pigs, Shoats, Bred Gilts—Purebred big boned Po- 
land-China, Duroc, 0. I. C., Berkshire, and first 
cross between two of above pure breeds—the most 
profitable feeders. Two or more, 8 weeks old, $6 each. 
60 Ibs. up, $8: 80 to 100 Ibs., $10. Bred gilts, to far- 

w March Ist, $20 and $25, according to size. All 





ck guaranteed as represented. Bedford Stock Farms, 


x 171, Lynchburg, Va. 


PET STOCK | 


DOGS 








For Sale—Shepherd es $5.00 each. Herbert 
Ferguson, wile, a ’ 

















_WANTED TO BUY 
Send full par- 


(19) 1263 





PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK 








[REYNOLDA JERSEYS 


““The North Carolina Show Herd’’ 








We are offering BULL CALV 


in from one to 


with both show and Register 


age 





six months, 


Write to Us for Prices and Pedigrees 


ES at attractive prices, ranging 
from some of our best cows 
of Merit records. 











| REYNOLDA, INC, 


Reynolda, N. c. | 








DUROC.-JERSEYS 


AYRSHIRES 





~~ 


| OAKLAWN FARM, Oceana, Va. | 


Va. Home of Champion Durocs 


herd won 11 ribbons with 11 animals shown 
at Virginia State Fair. 


SSRVICE BeAns. BRED AND agg GILTS, 
FALL PIGS FOR SA 


PRICED REASONABLE 





Our 








. — 








— PINEHURST AYRSHIRES 


FALL CALVES—Both |Sexes—As low as $40—The 


dams of th have records averaging 12,139 
pounds milk 1 i'2" eT nt 
BRED hae se up—Thes cows have A. RB. ree- 
ords and are hen January. They ere 
all-in first-class « it n and “have no defects. 
Correspondence invited 
Adare all correspondence t 


PINEHURST FARMS, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


J. S. DUNLOP, Manager, 
Leonard Tufts, Owner, 





. 

Durocs — Registered — Durocs 
TWO HERD BOARS — 8 BRED GILTS 
Choice of 30 PIGS of the right type family. 
Prize winners wherever shown 


DEEP RIVER DUROC FARM, RAMSEUR, N. C. 


— Big 





Prize Winning Durocs — 


‘ Pig *. breeding Scissors and Sensation blood 

ine Extra nice Service Boars, Bred and’ Open Sows 
ar a Gilts *. 2 art of my show herd Pigs now ready 
If you war * best in Duroes, writ 


A. C. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. 





HAMPSHIRES ~ 




















HOGS —HAMPSHIRE —HOGS | 
We are offering breeding stock of same bloodlines 
that we won all Grand Champions at Richmond, 
Atlanta an Columbia, and Junior Senior and 
Grar i Champion sows at North Car ia State 
BRED i OPEN G Me TS, SOWS a SERVICE 
BOARS e pr.ces 
GLENVIEW. FARM 
ZENE G. HADLEY, WILMINGTON, OHIO. 
Ne 4 
oO. 1. c's 
(0. I. Cs — - Purebred —0. I. 
PIGS of l 
ks t S10 ¢ “S18 I N . s 
v » Boar Bred Open ¢ I} ise 
| W. 1. OWEN BEDFORD, VA 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


Will sell 9 Purebred Females at Grade 
memiate pt irchaser. These animals are well 
rmat iY ty to se 


HERD at BAK yALN Price 





Prices to im- 
bred and 

rd ure a 
FOUNDATION on 
aj/plicatic 


Also You 


I; ‘ of A. RK. dam, ready for ser- 
vic well ( prize ‘ t it Southerm fairs, 
Priced to sell i ‘ é r wire 
D. M. CHICHESTER, 
“GLENCAIRNE” FALMOUTH, VA. 

HOLSTEINS 
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AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'’N. 
{3 Dexter Park Ave Ch go, Illinois 
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PUREBRED POULTRY |. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 





LEGHORNS 


("Single Comb White oe . 


(D. W. Young Strain) 








White Oak Poultry Farm ffers for sale 150 
yearling hens at 300 March a April hatched 
pullets also a few good cocks ¢ cockerels, all 
closely related to our winners at State and County 
fairs Write for prices 


WHITE OAK POULTRY FARMS, 
Simpsonville, S. C. 
— 








Route 2 
te, 








—Single Comb White Leghorns— 


Cholee Lot of Hens .~ Pulleta at $2 to $3. Cocks 

and On Is, $2.5 ms ) Young and Hillview 

strains. All vaccinat a, Satisfaction guaranteed 
THE PEACH WHITE LEGHORN FARM, 

Box 171, Lynchburg, Tenn. 





300 early hatched White Leghorn Pullets, $2.00 






each. White and Brown Leghorn Hens, care- 
fully selected, $1.75 each. Choice Cockerels 
of same, $3. 3arred Rock and R. I. Red 


Hens, $2.2 25 eac 


h. 
c. A, ‘NORMAN, Box 301, Knoxville, Tenn. 





__MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 
OUR THOMPSON PURE 


“Ringlet” Barred Rocks Win Again 


(1923) NASHVILLE SHOW — I8 PRIZES 
50 Out of 56 Under Ribbon—2i Blue Winners. 


For sale on approval OLD AND YOUNG BREEDING 
STOCK—EGGS of high fertility, guaranteed—for ex 
perienced show breeders, begin aa s and pure blood 


1s scientifically 


farmers. er mat 
SPEC IAL PRICE FOR QUICK SALE To make room 


for breeding pens. Describe and ask price. or state 
price and ask description. Write before you forget. | 
S. P. DEVAULT & SON, Box B, Eagleville, Tenn. 





Wyandottes — Rhode Island Reds 


THE ewarnmeon FARMS, Mebane, N. C., Offers 
Cockere - — select prize winning stock. 
pen range raised. Both 
WHITE WY aN DOTTES and S. C. R. I. REDS. 
$3 to $5 each. Order early. 





Farm m W anted- From Owner only. 
ticulars. Ray Smith, Maplewood, Mo. 
Wanted—Peafow], Wild Geese—Any amount. State 


lowest cash price. John Hass, Betiendorf, Iowa. 


vine PUREBRED CHICK 








Make $100 a Day—Be an 
AUCTIONEER! 


You can if you know what to say and how to 
say it. Four-weeks Term opens December 31ét. 
Another term February 18th at Los Angeles. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 


8 years largest in the wer'd) 
818 Walaut St, KANSAS CITY, MO. 














DUCKS, GEESE, TUR 
t¥s. FOWLS, EG 
America’s pn poultry. 10,000 prises. 
Large Catalog, 5c. 

AUSTIN, MINN. 


Prices low. 


A. A. ZIEMER, 





Most Profitable chicken4, 


64 BREEDS auc. a and ee 


eggs and incubators at low prices. Amer 
ca’s great pouliry farm. At it3i =, 





"7 
White Leghorns 


(D. W. Young Strain) 


Ss. C. 





ace al 
y Live delivery 
anteed, 


WHITE OAK POULTRY FARMS, 
| Route 2 Simpsonville, S. C. 

















POULTRY © tel a re eee 


book, 215 pictures, years of experi- 
ence. 1 START you with Poultry,Eggs, 
incubators, BABY CHICKS, etc. Won- 


derful book mailed for only a nickel. | 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box %2 Ciarinds, iowa 


QUALITY Chicks « Fegs 


Ppa wee PURE BRED BREEDERS. 15 varieties. Best 
Incubate 25 000 eggs daily. Cataiog Free. 


foos. Free live delivery. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 











BABY CHICKS—December Prices. Ship Wednesdays. 


By Prepaid Parcels Post. Live Delivery Craranteed. 

Per— 50 199 500 1.000 
Mixed breeds for friers. $7.50 $13.00 $60.00 $120.00 
Brown or W. Leghorns. 8&8 (00 14.00 65.00 120.00 
Rocks or Reds ...... 900 16.00 75.00 150.00 


C. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


J.J. HAUBERT 


Livestock Commission Merchant 
Pure Breds or Grades 
One or a Ship Load 
Foreign Commissions 15 Bala Ave., BALA, PA. 


{$4,000.00 


would be the cost of 
sending a postal card to 
all our subscribers, to say 
nothing of the cost and 
trouble of addressing and 
printing. 


Box 301, 
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It is Economy to Advertise } 








Valuable 100- book a catal 
R.F.NEUBERT Ge. 61827, Mashale, Minas 
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ordason 


“To put the farmer ona par with the 
city manufacturer. To put his pro- 
duce factory for thatis what a farm 
is—on an efficient production basis.” 

































































































































































































































































Spurred by this ideal, Henry Ford brought 
the Fordson Tractor into being. 

























































































Himself a farm boy, who had followed 
the plow for many a weary mile, no one 
knew better the need for quicker and 
easier farm power. 
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Producers in other fields were harnessing 
steam, gas and water power to drive won- 
derful machines which multiplied many 
fold the day’s work of the individual. 
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But the farm was at a disadvantage. 
This power machinery which brought 
such rewards in the form of bigger profits 
and better working conditions in the 
cities was lacking. A smaller income 
was returned in proportion to the work 
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That the Fordson should never falter in 
making possible a better day on the farm, 
a score of years of patient work preceded 
it. Today on hundreds of thousands of 
farms it increases the daily work done, 
adds to the farm income and allows a 
more pleasant farm life. 
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Ford Motor Company Mit 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS : | | a. 
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Ask Any Ford Dealer 
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